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Cave Life or Civilization 


Civilized man is distinguished from the 
cave man by his habit of co-operation. 


The cave man lived for and by himself ; 
independent of others, but always in 
danger from natural laws. 

To the extent that we assist one another, 
dividing up the tasks, we increase our 
capacity for production, and attain the 
advantages of civilization. 


We may sometimes disregard our de- 
pendence on others. But suppose the 
farmer, for example, undertook to live 
strictly by his own efforts. He might eke 
out an existence, but it would not be a 
civilized existence nor would it satisfy him. 


He needs better food and clothes and 
shelter and implements than he could 
provide unassisted. He requires a market 
for his surplus products, and the means 
of transportation and exchange. 


He should not forget who makes his 


clothes, his shoes, his tools, his vehicles and 
his tableware, or who mines his metals, or 
who provides his pepper and salt, his books 
and papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and exchange 
whereby his myriad wants are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that the more he 
assists others the more they can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of the 
Bell System: the more efficient they are, 
the more effectively the farmer and every 
other human factor of civilization can 
provide for their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, entrusted with 
the task of regulating, controlling and pro- 
tecting a hundred million people. It is to 
the advantage of everyone that the govern- 
ment shall be so efficient in its special task 
that all of us may perform our duties under 
the most favorable conditions. Interde- 
pendence means civilized existence. 


(a) AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Apollo in the “Hamadryads,” in one of the annual “jinks” given by the 
Bohemian Club, in their redwood grove, California. 
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The Social Theatre and Its Possibilities 


By Helen Stocking 


way up in the top of the house, 
a miniature theatre, with a stage, 
tiny but perfect in every detail, 
from the velvet curtain with its letters 
“E, L.”—standing for Emilio Laes- 
treto, whose theatre it is—to its scen- 
ery and lighting. And there, on cer- 
tain nights, you will find a roomful of 
people who know each other and laugh 
and talk together. The play is Shakes- 
peare. It is such a little stage that 
there can’t be a lot of canvas and 
wood on it for scenery—so there is just 
a suggestion of a tree, or a wall, or a 
throne, and one’s imagination can build 
freely. These are not professional ac- 
tors—just people who have loved and 
studied the men and women of the 
play, and worked enthusiastically in 
their desire to share their pleasure 
with friends. When you stop think- 
ing of them as King Lear or Earl of 
Gloster or Cordelia, you know this. 
Otherwise, you might think they were 
paid professionals in a paid theatre. 
And afterwards, you and the rest 
who have lived with Shakespeare’s 
genius for an hour, come _ together 
again over a bit of refreshment, with 
mind stimulated and imagination fired. 
In Moscow, a decade ago, a group 
of amateur actors organized to pre- 
sent the best in dramatic art. To-day 
three hundred and sixty men and 
women give their entire time to oper- 
ating that theatre, which is the best 


[: a San Francisco home, there is, 


equipped playhouse in Europe, with 
productions the most perfect. Its ex- 
penses are $350,000 a year, its  re- 
ceipts over $400,000. It is an Art 
Theatre, outside the class that re- 
gards the theatre purely as a market 
place for dealing in dramatic goods. 

There are many plays, by no means 
“high-brow,” which, however, are not 
put on the ordinary commercial stage, 
because they will not attract “the 
crowd,” and the producer must make 
his very large per cent. However, the 
material demand for such plays as ap- 
peal to the limited and more devel- 
oped audience, is shown by the fact 
that everywhere, small and intimate 
theatres are being built by managers 
whose one idea is to make money. 
Since the “Little Theatre” in New 
York, with its two hundred and ninety- 
nine seats succeeded so brilliantly, a 
dozen more have been built. 

In the “Sequoia Club” of San Fran- 
cisco, members from all the depart- 
ments of the club’s varied artistic in- 
terests are combining in their “Little 
Theatre.” Worthy plays by local 
playwrights are given a hearing, sce- 
nery is painted by their own artists, 
who work out original ideas in stage- 
craft, even costume designing and 
craftsmanship of properties have their 
field, as have musicians, of course, in 
composition. Such a theatre is not 
only a very valuable social asset, but 
may be a laboratory of experiment, 
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“Alice in Wonderland,” in Eucalyptus Theatre, Piedmont, California. 


and a means of self-expression that 
places it in the development of dra- 
matic art. Harr Wagner, the club’s 
president, the workers in the “Little 
Theatre,” Dr. C. B. Root, its director, 
have inspiring plans for its future. 
The Washington Square Players of 
New York began just this way, a year 
ago—a group of amateurs with no cap- 
ital, not even a playhouse. Soon they 
had enough subscribers to start on a 
more comprehensive scale, admitting 
the public at fifty cents a seat. They 
are now established in the “Band-Box 
Theatre,” with full houses every night, 
enough money to pay a living wage to 
a permanent staff, giving the best in 
dramatic art at a fourth the price of 


what may be paid for a trashy Broad- 
way “show,” with a record of having 
given fourteen notable plays new to 
the American stage, mostly by native 
dramatists, and productions which sev- 
eral newspaper critics declare the most 
interesting in New York, and all agree 
are superior to the standard of the 
commercial theatre. 

It is only a step further to even the 
broader scope of the “Chicago Little 
Theatre,” with its many additional ac- 
tivities; intimate concerts, art lectures, 
informal salons, with eminent men and 
women as guests. In fact, now, almost 
every city has its small but earnest 
group of workers who are trying to 
find expression in the New Theatre— 
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Forest Theatre at Carmel, during a production of “Twelfth Night.” 


and its variety is infinite. 

What a field there is in the Out of 
Door Theatre! The Greek Theatre in 
Berkeley stands as an ideal, with its 
approach under aged oaks, 


“Great in their silence, breathing 
mystery, 

Wordless witnesses of growing his- 
tory,” 


and its twilight grove of melancholy 
eucalyptus and classic pine, its great 
amphitheatre where a sea of humanity 
covers the gray stone seats. 

He who has been of such an audi- 
ence knows a unique experience— 
great numbers of all kinds of people 
brought together in a spontaneous 
pursuit of beauty, in freedom from the 


sense of the artificial or the limita- 
tions of roofs and walls, of yesterday 
and to-morrow, an unlifting of mind 
and spirit as high as the heavens above 
and as wide as the universe. 

Great drama—but more—great ex- 
periences—were the Greek tragedies 
given by Margaret Anglin there last 
summer, from the lyricism and spirit- 
uality of the “Iphegenia” to the dra- 
matic and barbaric “Medea.” 

Added to the charm and illusion of 
witnessing a Greek play in a _ real 
Greek Theatre, there were striking ex- 


‘amples of the New Art of the Theatre. 


Largely responsible for this is the im- 
posing architecture, demanding large- 
ness, sincerity and simplicity in action 
and staging, and the classic dignity 
and severity of background, allowing 














Village pageant of early California history. 


of little decoration, and accentuating 
the decorative effect of moving figures 
and the meanifig of color and light. 
Such productions are significant in the 
progress of the New Theaory of the 
Theatre as applied to the indoor stage. 

And we need not depend on such 
great amphitheatres for our Open-air 
Drama. One has only to recall the 
satisfying performances in _ such 
charming surroundings as the Carmel 
Forest Theatre. And the Eucalyptus 
Oper Air Theatre in Piedmont is a 
practical example of what any subur- 
ban park or town may have. 

There are the Garnet Holme Play- 
ers, who gave last summer “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” and “Taming of 
the Shrew,” in such settings as only 
California can provide, with its great 
trees and perfect sky. For next sea- 
son, this organization has even greater 
plans, in which Mary Austin expects 
to co-operate, with her enthusiasm for 
the theatre of social service. Mr. 
Holme has already been interested in 
taking his players to other places even 
by transporting company and costumes 
in two or three automobiles to isolated 
communities. 

Then there are the Mountain Play- 
ers, under the auspices of the “Recrea- 
tion League,” who have given three 
plays on Mt. Tamalpais—-productions 
so ideal as to become widely known, 
especially the “Rip Van Winkle” and 
“Sankutala.” 

Some one has said that the theatre 
is the quickest, most far-reaching 
means of educating the people, and 
Mr. Dooley answers: “It’s a good thing 
for the theatre that the people that 
go to them don’t know this. If they 
felt they were bein’ edjacated whin 
they thought they were neglectin’ 
their minds, they’d mob the box of- 
fice and get their money back.” At 
any rate, it is a most attractive and 
stimulating means of education. 

Every one must have some interest 
outside of the “bread alone” struggle 
to be well and happy, so amusement is 
net a luxury but a necessity. Why 
should not, then, the support of play- 
houses by the people for the people be 
a duty like the maintenance of 
schools? Why should we surrender 
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The F 


ourselves entirely to the commercial 
manager, especially the children and 
young folks? 

There is so much discussion as to 


the feeding of children. What about 
the hygiene of the mind—providing 
the best, purest, most perfectly digest- 
ible and easily assimilated mental 














foods. Such nourishment determines 
whether or not that child will develop 
into a man or woman who can enjoy 
and appreciate the best in life, the 
worth while in drama, literature and 
art. 

Happily, nowadays, the theory of 
a theatre for children is not without 
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Electra in the Greek play produced 
in California. 


practical illustrations. And the trans- 
forming of theatre or opera house into 
a veritable children’s playhouse for 
such events as “Peter Pan,” “Blue 
Bird,” and “Hansel and Gretel’ is 
frequent. There are moving picture 
theatres with special pictures taken 
for children and explained by appro- 
priate stories. 

The San Francisco “Children’s 
Theatre” of the Recreation League, 
under the leadership of Mrs. D. E. F. 
Easton, last season gave fifteen per- 
formances of such plays as “Alice in 
Wonderland,” “Shockheaded Peter,” 
“Snow White.” 
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It is a rare experience—that of 
watching a theatre full of children fol- 
lowing spell-bound the adventures of 
a Fairy Princess, thrilling to the gal- 
lant bearing and brave speeches of the 
Prince, laughing at the funny little 
gnomes. Then to watch them troop- 
ing out afterwards, with flushed cheeks 
and shining eyes, out from a hushed 
hour in fairyland, into the great, roar- 
ing city; their souls so ready to turn to 
the sun, flowering under the magic 
touch of poetry and beauty, clad in 
a fairy-woven armor against the 
world’s materiality and ugliness. 

To keep the theatre, as it should be 
—within the means of all children, the 
admission is ten cents. But by the 
most economical planning possible, it 
requires an audience of five hundred 
at each performance to maintain such 
an organization, and this has proved 
not practicable in one fixed location. 
So this season’s plans are to give the 
plays in Neighborhood Houses and 
schools, using as much as possible the 
children of the community. 

The really great possibilities of a 
theatre for young folks is in the Neigh- 
borhood House—plays given by them- 
selves, studied, rehearsed and staged 
under the skillful direction of those 
who work from the view point of hu- 
man development, with roles assigned 
with the idea of purposeful play—an 
outlet for self-expression, to break the 
fetters of self-consciousness, and de- 
velop through dramatic instinct body, 
mind and soul—for many a soul is 
starved and warped for lack of a 
chance to live its imaginative nature, 
and thus thrown into wrong channels. 
Fer instance, the very timid child may 
be encouraged to assay a character of 
confidence of manner and courage—to 
assume the very qualities he lacks. 
The bad boy finds that it is quite as 
interesting to direct his energy and 
emotional bent into deeds of dashing 
chivalry and heroic deeds, as into 
crime. The “loud” girl learns by ex- 
periencing another’s personality, the 
beauty and charm of modesty and sim- 
plicity. The stoop-shouldered boy is 
inspired through one experience in 
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bearing himself as a romantic hero, to 
retain, at least, something of that bear- 
ing, as his own habit. And so on 
through infinite possibilities in creat- 
ing and reforming personalities and at- 
titudes of thought and feeling. A 
child in most unfavorable environment 
may receive conceptions of ideals 
of taste, of properly spoken English, 
house furnishings, dress, social form, 
manner—in a word, the Art of Living, 
which, however superficial, constitutes 
a mighty influence in broadening of 
efficiency and development of person- 
ality—adding to the “leaven of life.” 

The plays may be chosen to present 
definite ideals, as for instance “The 
Tempest” (in which three or four hun- 
dred young people may take part”) 
with its Nature appeal; “Forest Ring,” 
suggesting kindness to animals; “In- 
gomar,” ideal affection contrasted with 
brutal love; “As You Like It’—a 
wholesome love story. 

If you have ever seen one of Shakes- 
peare’s comedies, of childlike spirit of 
fantasy, interpreted by children full 
of the joy of life, and the spirit of the 
play, it seems a stiff and dull thing in- 
deed given by adults. As to what the 
theatre means to children themselves, 
one little girl wrote of their play: “I 
like the place where Sara Crew got her 
imaginings, when the garret was made 
into a palace. It’s nice when child- 
ren get their imaginings.” And verily, 


“He whom a dram hath possessed 
treads the impalpable marches. 

From the dust of the day’s long road, 
he leaps to the laughing star. 

He views the ruins of worlds that fall 
from eternal arches, 

And rides God’s battlefield in a flash- 
ing and golden car.” 


But we are all children more or less, 
or should be—and play can be made 
as “purposeful” for us. 

The Hull House Players began with 
a few people associated with Hull 
House, Chicago, “giving a play.” To- 
day there is a well organized company, 
consisting of people of various occupa- 
tions—a cigar-maker, a _ restaurant 


keeper, a stenographer, a_ school 
teacher, a photographer, and so on, 
who give productions known world- 
wide. Not long ago, by their work in 
their playhouse, to which of course 
they can give only their evenings, they 
were able to take a short trip to Europe 
—being entertained while there by 
such great and interested persons as 
Lady Gregory, Lady Aberdeen, John 
Galsworthy and others. They give 
such plays as “Kindling,” “You Never 
Can Tell,” “The Pigeon.” And what 
splendid “‘play’ are these, for refresh- 
ment after the daily grind to stimulate 
mind and spirit. 

The “Drama League of America” is 
one of the most effective organs of its 
kind in this country. Its object is to 
stimulate and interest in the best drama 
and to awaken the public to the im- 
portance of the theatre as a_ social 
force. Its work is done through local 
centers, which are in all the principal 
cities and in many small towns. It has 
an information bureau for dramatic 
clubs and amateur players. It brings 
good plays to towns which would not 
otherwise have visited them. 

A special national committee is ar- 
ranging for a nationwide celebration 
of the Shakespeare Tercentenary in 
April. The San Francisco branch, un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. D. E. F. 
Easton, its president, is planning to 
present “Richard III.” This pageantry 
or community celebration is a splendid 
idea. It’s a fine thing for a commu- 
nity to play together for a purpose, es- 
pecially with such a motive as pro- 
moting the great art of which Shakes- 
peare is master. Schools, universities, 
municipalities, clubs, individuals, unite 
in great masses under the leadership of 
a few in the spirit of art. 

The idea of Pageantry in schools is 
fast supplanting the former crude fes- 
tivities and giving evidence of what 
an organic culture of interrelated arts, 
music, dancing, speech, drama—may 
mean. 

In all California there is not a statue 
or bust of Shakespeare—no memorial 
of this most representative name in 
the history of dramatic art. So the 
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Entrance to the Bohemian Grove, located about ninety miles north of San Francisco. 
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Drama League proposes to raise such a 
memorial in San Francisco. 

In Northhampton, Massachusetts, 
there is a municipal theatre—as in so 
many towns of Europe, where the peo- 
ple of the city find their intellectual, 
esthetic and social delight. The best 
seats are seventy-five cents. Street cars 
carry free advertisements. The plays 
are chosen by a committee representa- 
tive of all classes and tastes. The au- 
dience is in close connection with the 
creative part of the drama. One thou- 
sand persons—it is a town of twenty 
thousand—pledge to support a stock 
company to produce the best plays. 
These are not by any means “high 
brow,” for instance Pomander Walk, 
Fortune Hunter, Sister Beatrice, Cot- 
tage in the Air, Our Wives, Lights of 
St. Agnes, Frederic Le Maitre, 
Clothes, The Family. 

Perhaps we cannot have everywhere 
such municipal theatres yet. But the 
San Francisco Drama League aims to 
stimulate and pledge support to a stock. 
company in plays of ideals and ideas. 
Moving pictures need not “take every- 
thing,” as the saying goes. They can- 
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Their values are based on action. 
In order to make a story obvious it 
must depend entirely on its objective 


not. 


appeal. Life must be portrayed in 
black and white. 

Are all the finer shades—all drama 
of character and ideas, then, to be lost 
—and much of it must be to us, so far 
away from producing centers. Must 
the next generation scarcely know the 
fantasy of such plays as “Peter Pan,” 
the Poetry of “Sister Beatrice,” the 
wit and satire of Oscar Wilde? 

To inspire those interested in the 
Drama League and its work, there has 
been a visit from Lady Gregory. 
Among others to come is Luther B. 
Anthony who gives to the League 
a very interesting demonstration of 
the building of a play, apparently writ- 
ing and producing it before them. “For 
indeed this writing of plays is a great 
matter.” As says Bernard Shaw: 
“Forming as it does, the mind and af- 
fections of men in such sort that what- 
soever they see done in show on the 
stage they will presently be doing in 
earnest in the world, which is but a 
larger stage.” 




















A glimpse 


between trees. 


A Corner of San Francisco Bay 


By Roger Sprague 


Illustrated With Photographs by the Author 


coming more and more a tradition. 

More and more do men crowd to- 

gether in great municipalities, 
where a business with ramifications 
nation-wide may be conducted. But 
there still remains instinct in the hu- 
man heart, the love for hills and trees 
and sun-kissed shores and sweeping 
views over the emerald water of har- 
bors where commerce hurries back and 
forth. So it comes about that the man 
who has his office on the fourteenth or 


|: the United States, rural life is be- 


the fortieth floor of a sky-scraper may 
have his home miles away, on some 
height where he sees the city only as 
a blurr in the distance. 

Thus it is that, within easy reach of 
all our larger cities, there may be 
found scores of delightful residential 
communities tributary to the metropo- 
lis. There are many such near San 
Francisco. I like nothing better, on a 
spring morning, than to cross the har- 
bor and to spend a few hours rambling 
among their hillside homes. 
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And that is just what we shall do 
in the course of this sketch. 

The sun was shining on the bay, but 
the fog still hung on San Francisco’s 
hills in great fluffy, billowy waves. Be- 
low lay the fringe of wharves and 
piers, from one of which the steamer 
Sausalito crept cautiously out. 

The long black walking-beam bal- 
anced for a moment; then recom- 
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many-windowed bulk of a huge hotel. 
It loomed between two masses of fog, 
which rolled together presently and 
concealed it. 

My gaze fell to the piers in the fore- 
ground, where coastwise and ocean 
steamers were lying—steamers for San 
Diego, steamers for Seattle, steamers 
for Honolulu, steamers for Nome. 
Their names showed in white letters 

















House boats and yachts below Belvedere. 


menced its solemn see-saw as_ the 
Sausalito turned northward toward the 
little suburban communities which 
stand on the slopes rising so steeply 
to the north of the Golden Gate. 

I stood on the upper deck and 
leaned against the pilot house. I 
looked up to the top of San Francisco’s 
hills, and on those hills I saw the 


on the black iron—Yucatan of San 
Francisco, Sierra of San Francisco, 
Menes of Hamburg. I heard the 
snarling of winches, the snorting of en- 
gines; I saw the stevedores rushing 
back and forth. The long sheds on 
the piers were sharply outlined be- 
neath the crisp April sunshine, with 
its vivid lights and shadows. Whole 
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Blue gums, framing Bacon Hall, Berkeley. 


colonies of sea-gulls roosted on their 
roofs. Above those roofs I saw the 
long sign boards, reading “Sacramento 
River Boats,” ‘Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company,” “American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company.” The great nu- 
merals on their ends stared me in the 
face. 

Back of the sheds there rose the 
green slopes of Telegraph Hill, half 
covered with houses. In its front 
yard yawned immense’ excavations, 
where rock had been blasted to build 
the seawall. 

I opened my camera and clicked the 
shutter a few times to make sure it 
was in working order, but decided to 
use no plates until I got to my desti- 
nation—Belvedere. My plan was to 
climb the hills, enjoy a tramp in the 
open air, and make a few snap-shots. 


The trip would be an enjoyable day’s 
outing. 

Meanwhile, I turned to the east, 
where I could watch a river steamer 
steering toward the Sacramento. Its 
single, huge wheel, placed at the stern, 
lifted a roll of feathery foam as it 
propelled the high white hulk across 
the water. I watched the steam escap- 
ing from the stack in rhythmic, regu- 
lar puffs, to float away in a line of lit- 
tle clouds which quickly faded. 

Farther out in the bay I could see a 
long white four-masted schooner. It 
made a pretty picture, with a single 
yard crossing its foremast, its white 
hull lying low on the water, deep laden 
with a cargo of sugar from the Ha- 
waiian Isles. 

All around there lay the customary 
and familiar sights of the harbor; the 




















A sentry of a garden. 


dark green water, sea-going ships and 
steamers, broad ferryboats, shallow 
river steamers, while from the land 
there rose hills, hills, hills, far and 
near. Hills even rose from the water 
in the form of islands. The Sausalito 
was now approaching one of these. 

It was Alcatraz Island. Its terraced 
sides were crowned with the huge bulk 
of the federal prison, above which rose 
the white shaft of a light-house. 

Alcatraz means gull, for when that 
island was named, gulls composed its 
whole population. And they still make 
its shore their rendezvous. 

They were wheeling and whirling all 
around the Sausalito. Some sailed 
along on level wings, not ten feet from 
the rail, keeping even pace with the 
steamer. Others were dipping, soar- 
ing and gliding before and behind. 
And when any scraps were thrown 
overboard, what a screaming! 

I noted the contrast between differ- 
ent varieties. The yellow-beaked her- 
ting-gull is the more graceful of the 
two found in San Francisco Bay. 
Slate colored above the wings and 
pure white beneath, with lemon-yellow 
beak, it is a beautiful bird; all the 
more so in comparison with the com- 
mon gray gull. 

A small boy stood at the rail, toss- 


ing bread to the birds to watch them 
catch it. Sometimes the bread seemed 
to fly straight from his fingers down 
the throat of the gull, so neatly was it 
caught. Then he threw a larger piece, 
as long as his hand. A herring-gull 
and a gray gull caught at the same in- 
stant. Neither would let go. They 
lost their balance. Down they went, 
heels over head, to strike the water 
with a splash. The crust broke. Each 
gull gulped his portion, and made a 
stab at his rival. But they couldn’t 
wait tor further hostilities. They were 
up and away and after the steamer as 
soon as they could get started. In two 
minutes they were back at the rail, as 
eager for bread as before. There 
seems to be no limit to a gull’s appe- 
tite. 

Beyond Alcatraz Island I saw the 
Golden Gate. More than a mile in 
width, it opened broadly to the 
ocean. A cool, gentle breeze blew in- 
to the harbor. 

Beyond the Golden Gate, the ocean 
road stretched away without break or 
interruption clear to the Orient. A 
heavy bank of fog hung between the 
Heads. And from out that fog there 
came a steamer fresh from Manila, 
Hong-Kong and Yokohama; fresh 
from where two-thirds of the world’s 














population live. The morning sun fell 
full on the long black hull. With its 
white superstructure and yellow fun- 
nels, it made a striking picture as it 
floated on the olive-tinted water. A 
column of black smoke was pouring 
from the after funnel. A string of 
gaudy signal flags were fluttering from 
the foremast. At the jack-staff there 
flew the Japanese ensign—with its 
white field and blood-red sun. 

In such fashion the Sausalito 
crossed the bay. How cool and quiet 
and restful it was, out there on the 
water. The passengers sat on the 
outside benches, eager to enjoy the 
fresh, soft air. Whirled onward over 
the emerald water, exhilarated by the 
sparkling sunshine, fanned by the cool 
ocean breeze, all gave themselves to 
the enjoyment of the day. 

It was fascinating to sit there and 
idly enjoy the pictures all about us— 
the seagulls and the water and the 
hills; the steamers coming through the 
Golden Gate; the islands with their 
steep and rugged sides. Behind us on 
the San Francisco shore we saw the 
domes and walls of Exposition pal- 
aces. Behind them the streets of the 
city climbed straight up the hillside, 
shining bands against the background. 

Once across the Golden Gate, and 
we had the tide behind us. We ran 
into Richardson’s Bay. Fifty minutes 
after leaving San Francisco, I landed 
at Tiburon. 

I climbed a low hill. From its sum- 
mit I could look westward across the 
smooth surface of a little inlet. A 
quarter of a mile away, a strip of yel- 
low beach, a high hillside almost cov- 
ered with trees, great scars of red 
earth showing through the green, 
scores of pretty homes clinging to the 
slope from base to top, rose abruptly 
from the water. All those homes were 
set in a setting of the deepest, richest 
green. Some were partly silhouetted 
against the sky. On the very sum- 
mit a grove of evergreens were over- 
looked by a taller grove of eucalyp- 
tus. That hill was Belvedere. 

How quiet and fresh and shady it 
looked! The very place for “a walk in 
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Entrance to a wayside house. 


the open air.” I descended to where 
a causeway led westward. 

On one side of that causeway there 
lay the inlet; on the other side a 
tidal marsh. The houses on either 
hand were a study in themselves. All 
were built on piles. At low tide the 
ground beneath many of them lay dry. 
At high tide the water would rise to 
their front steps. Many of them were 
low, one-story structures, built on the 
plan of the house-boats that could be 
seen at anchor in the inlet—low and 
square, with a narrow veranda. From 
the back door a flight of steps led to 
the water, where lay a sailboat or a 
motor-launch. Beneath them I heard 
the water playing, with measured 
splash and gurgle. The tide was com- 
ing in. The low ripples of the bay 
were sliding shoreward, to run beneath 
those homes. They slapped gently 
down upon the gravel, rattling it as 
they withdrew, then urging it up the 
beach as they came again. And every 
ripple reached a little higher. 
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Before those houses the broad yel- 
low road stretched smooth and level. 
There was no dust, for recent rains 
had washed it all away. A motor car 
came shrieking around the curve at its 
farther end, and fled past to rumble 
across a bridge and dart down to the 
ferry at Tiburon. But even it left no 
cloud behind it. 

On my right, as I walked westward, 
the receding tide had left a stretch of 
ground partly bare and partly flooded. 
A few hours later all would be under 
water, as the flood came in. Now it 
was thronged with seagulls, who were 
exploring the shallow pools. 

The road from the ferry at Tiburon 
to the hill of Belvedere is about half 
a mile long. At its mid-point it 
crosses a bridge, so that Belvedere is, 
strictly speaking, an island. Its ridge 
is more than a mile long from north 
to south, and very narrow. On its 
eastern slope there is a luxuriant na- 
tive growth of a species of live-oak. 
Some twenty years ago some one no- 
ticed the possibilities of the place. A 
suburban community was planned and 
planted among the oaks of the eastern 
slope. It is purely residential. 

I reached the foot of the hill, and 
turned to follow the long carriage road. 
It led southward, rising at the gentlest 
possible slope. 

On my left the road was guarded by 
an iron railing, for the ground fell 
away as steeply as a cliff. I could 
look down on a narrow strip of pebbly 
beach, where little yachts had been 
hauled up. Men were at work on their 
sides—caulking, carpentering, paint- 
ing, varnishing. Little wooden boat- 
landings ran out fifty or a hundred 
feet. Beyond them house-boats lay 
at anchor. Farther out were sail-boats. 
A perfect swarm lay before the Corin- 
thian Yacht Club at Tiburon. 

Presently the road had risen high 
enough to reach the grove of live- 
oaks. And wherever an oak was lack- 


ing, a cypress, an acacia or a magnolia 
had been set. The way was bordered 
with camellias and marigolds and scar- 
let geraniums. 
trees. 


Ivy trailed on the 
The odor of lilac and lavender 
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drifted down the hillside. 

It was enchanting to loiter along 
that shady, winding drive. It lay 
along the hillside, like a broad ribbon 
trailed at the feet of the dark oaks. 
Every few steps an opening showed in 
the foliage on my right, and in each 
opening I saw a curving flight of gray 
stone steps, leading upward. Perhaps 
it was the way to some home. Or else 
it was a little lane, connecting two long 
bends of the road. 

On my left, pergolas led to the up- 
per verandas of the homes below me. 
I stopped before an entrance. Above, 
below, on every side were trees. The 
hedge was of box, the walls of the 
house were dark brown, a _ pergola 
wreathed around with roses led to the 
little veranda. Broad windows over- 
looked the bay. 

So it is with all of those hillside 
homes. They are all provided with 
a succession of verandas and a multi- 
plicity of wide windows where the 
owners may gaze out over dreamy 
California landscapes, above which 
drift billowy summer clouds floating 
in a warm blue sky. Looking down to 
the shore, they see the boat landings. 
Beyond each landing there lies the 
waters of the inlet. The dark surface 
is spangled with house boats and 
yachts and motor launches, their white 
sides glittering in the sunlight. Be- 
yond, the water rise the hills of Tib- 
uron. Cloud shadows drift over those 
hills. Their green slopes stretch away 
far to the southeast, where pale blue 
hills melt into a pale blue sky, which 
deepens in tone as it rises; a sky 
blurred in places with great wreaths 
of smoke from factories located on the 
bay shore. 

If they look southward they can 
see the heights of San Francisco, 
barred by the broad, bright bands of 
the city streets. Between them and 
the city lies the Golden Gate, its com- 
merce passing back and forth. 

I resumed my walk, for I was en- 
joying the crisp April sunshine, the 
shade of the trees, and the picturesque 
glimpses between their branches. And 
then there were the flowers. 

















Looking down on Tiburon. 
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I saw the blue of wistaria, the daz- 
ling white of clematis, and the golden 
yellow of broom trees. By the side 
of stone steps there grew great clusters 
of Shasta daisies, with their long, 
white rays and golden hearts. Dark 
green vines, spattered with blossoms 
of brilliant scarlet, climbed the col- 
umns of a pergola and trailed on the 
trellis overhead. The odor of helio- 
trope and honeysuckle rolled across 
the road from either side. And more 
noticeable than all other flowers were 
the roses. 

They were white and buff and yel- 
low, with reds ranging from the deep- 
est crimson to the palest pink. I no- 
ticed a single bush, trained clear 
across a roof, which it half covered 
with its white frost-work. 

I left the road, and descended to the 
shore. I walked out to the end of a 
boat landing, where I rested, turning 
to admire the picture made by the 
hillside. From where I was I could not 
see the summit of the hill directly be- 
fore me, for it rose too steeply. But I 
could look northward along the beach. 
Commencing at a point two hundred 
yards away, I could command a view 
of the whole hillside from base to top. 
It rose—one great slope of green, tow- 
ering three hundred feet above me. 
Below me the water was crisped by 
a tiny breeze, which fluttered the pages 
of my note book. A hundred feet 
away, the tide rippled on the shore. 
Behind me, a great side-wheel steamer 
paddled to Tuburon. I heard the 
splash of its paddles and the deep 
groan of its whistle. From the railroad 
yard a mile away came the snorting 
of engines. And before me spread a 
picture on which my eyes might lin- 
ger. 

In the foreground there lay the 
olive green water. A boat landing led 
to the shore. From the landing a nar- 
row flight of concrete steps—a twist- 
ing ribbon of white—crept up the hill- 
side. On both sides it was bordered 
with a line of scarlet geraniums, their 
color contracting with that of the dark 
evergreen ivy that hid the yellow rocks 
and earth. The stairs led to a little 
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home, with dark wooden walls and 
white framed windows and red chim- 
neys. Below it the ground had been 
planted with marigolds, for the slope 
was too steep for a lawn. They made 
a great splash of brilliant orange, 
which blazed on the face of the hill. 
Directly above that cottage and seem- 
ingly balanced on its chimneys, was 
another, with shingled walls and dark 
green roof, and a tower surrounded 
with deep balconies. Above it, an- 
other home. with dull red walls and 
steep gables, peeped out from a tangle 
of trees; while on the very summit 
there loomed still another, the largest 
of all. Its tall yellow chimney and 
steep roof stood out clear and sharp 
against a great pearl white cloud just 
peeping into view. 

And that combination was only one 
of many that I might have commanded 
by seeking other boat landings, or by 
skirting the shore in a skiff. Every- 
where were perfect pictures, with such 
a profusion of tangled oaks and trail- 
ing ivy, of brilliant flowers and dark 
woodwork, from the golden blossoms 
that glowed in the foreground to the 
more delicate pink that drooped from 
windows, that it seemed as though no 
change could be made without work- 
ing an injury. But it was time for me 
to continue my walk. I climbed again 
to the carriage-road. 

The road, climbing higher all the 
while, circled the southern end of the 
hill. I came to its western slope. Here 
the native growth of trees was scanty, 
and had been supplemented heavily 
with eucalyptus and evergreens. 

There are not many homes on the 
western face of the hill. Nevertheless, 
there are some. White walls and red 
roof-tiles peep out from between the 
dark green branches. 

I stood before an opening between 
the trunks. I studied the picture 
which they framed. Below me, in the 
foreground, a schooner lay at anchor. 
Beyond it, the surface of Richardson’s 
Bay stretched to the Marin County 
shore, a mile away, where height rose 
behind height, each overlooking the 
one before it. 
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I could see the fringe of homes 
along the beach, the lower slopes 
covered with trees, the higher slopes 
rising smooth and green a thousand 
feet or more. I noted a railway train 
coming from the north. Its long gray 
plume of smoke drifted above it. The 
hoot of the whistle came across the 
water, mellowed and softened by the 
distance. 

Before that green background of 
hills a mosquito fleet of yachts and 
house-boats and motor-launches were 
anchored along the shore. A few tor- 
pedo boats and destroyers loomed 
large in comparison. 

The hoarse bellow of a deep-sea 
freighter came faintly from the 
Golden Gate. That and the fresh 
bréath of the sea breeze, tingling with 
the tang of salt water, filled my mind 
with suggestions of the sea. 

I stood beneath the eucalyptus trees 
and looked across to where there float- 
ed on the bay the battered hulk of 
what had been a noble ship. Its rig- 
ging gone; the jib-boom showed bare. 


Only parts of the masts remained. The 


mainmast was crossed by a single 
spar. The dark, heavy hull rode high 
on the water. Ambitionless, it canted 
to one side. 

It was a relic left to tell the story 
of a vanished era. It recalled the 
days of twenty, thirty and forty years 
ago, when great fleets of three-masted 
and four-masted ships crowded to San 
Francisco Bay. They came to carry 
the grain of California to Europe. 

Those were the days of sailing 
ships. From New York and Philadel- 
phia, from London and Liverpool, they 
came, their hulls filled with consign- 
ments of Pittsburg rails or Cardiff 
coal or Portland cement. They came, 
slipping in through the Golden Gate 
with all sail set, to be towed out to 
sea by powerful towboats later, deep 
laden with wheat and bound to 
“Queenstown for orders.” Then their 
sails were loosed, the yards hoisted, 
and they steered southward towards 
Cape Horn. Racing beneath the 
strong northwest winds of the Califor- 
nia coast, drifting in equatorial calms, 
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or swinging along before the steady 
rush of the trade-winds, they reached 
the South Pacific, where the “brave 
west winds” sent them surging east- 
ward around the stormy cape. 

Rounding that lonely headland, they 
scudded up the South Atlantic before 
the stiff pamperos. They crossed the 
Torrid Zone once more, and held their 
northward course until they drifted in- 
to Queenstown harbor, four months out 
from San Francisco. 

In those days, California’s annual 
wheat production was sixteen hundred 
thousand tons. To-day it is about one- 
tenth of that figure. In those days, 
California fed the world. To-day the 
State imports more wheat than it pro- 
duces. The farmers have turned their 
attention to vines and fruits and al- 
falfa. 

In the days of the wheat trade, it 
frequently happened that an oversup- 
ply of ships arrived in the bay. In 
such years they had their regular 
points of rendezvous, where they 
might lie at anchor for months while 
waiting for a cargo. The stretch of 
water below me, a little arm of San 
Francisco Bay, known as_ Richard- 
son’s Bay, was one of their anchoring 
grounds. In the ’80’s I had seen a 
dozen tall seaworthy ships lying where 
now I saw one worm-eaten wreck, bar- 
nacles clustering on its timbers. 

Such old hulks form interesting sub- 
jects for reverie and speculation. If 
those old timbers could talk, what stor- 
ies they might tell! And what sea- 
pictures would fill those tales!—pic- 
tures of nights in the tropics, the 
waves curling to the rush of the trade 
wind, their white crests glittering in 
the glory of the moon-beams, the great 
white moon poised high in the heav- 
ens, pouring its rays down on the 
broad white sails and clean-washed 
deck, while the shadows lay in inky 
blackness. ‘For contrast, there would 
be pictures of pitiless nights off Cape 
Horn, where storms roar all the year 
round. 

There would be stories of snowy 
days and escapes from floating ice, as 
the tall ship stemmed its way where, 
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in the southern hemisphere, that vast 
desert of water rolls around the world. 
Those tales would be filled with the 
howling of gales, the thunderous rum- 
ble of giant seas; pictures of cloud- 


racked skies hovering above storm- 
driven water wastes; sky and sea, sea 
and sky, the great ship buffeted from 
wave to wave, a mere atom in the im- 
mensity. But the stout hull came 
through it all, to lie asleep at last on 


the smooth surface of that quiet inlet 
overlooked by the green heights of 
Belvedere. 

But, if the old timbers can’t talk, the 
old captains can. When the sailing 
ships were shelved, the men who com- 
manded them must needs retire also. 
Men of that class are notable story- 
tellers. Their experiences in good for- 
tune and in bad, in many ports and 
seas, give them a ready fund of anec- 
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dote, which some of them can supple- 
ment from a vivid imagination. 

One of those old captains lives at 
Belvedere, and it is a treat to hear him 
when to a select coterie he tells his 
experiences. He was shipwrecked 
more than once. The first occasion 
threw him on one of the coral islands 
of the Pacific, where he and his com- 
panions remained many weeks, living 
on a diet of fish and sea-birds, until 
rescued by a passing steamer. He 
loves to tell the story of his life un- 
der those strange conditions. With a 
wealth of illustration, he pictures that 
island home with its palm trees and 


its coral, and its sand—the billows 
foaming on the shallow reef—the 
wind-blown clouds afloat in the blue 
sky—a signal flying from the highest 
hill to send across the ocean’s wide ex- 
panse a call for help from vessels 
steaming by. 

And he has other stories—stories of 
expeditions in search of lost treasure, 
of expeditions to lift richly laden 
wrecks; stories of thunder-storms off 
Cape Horn, and of typhoons in the 
China Sea. All in all, his forty years 
at sea gave the captain a rare fund of 
anecdote. 

So my thoughts ran on. I had been 
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dreaming beneath the trees, for the 
spot was congenial to dreams. The 
sun’s rays filtered through the foliage. 
A tiny breeze rustled the leaves. The 
sound of a ship’s bell barely reached 
me from one of the _ torpedo-boats. 
Peace, quiet, a glorious view—I had 
them all. I was reluctant to leave that 
drowsy, dreamy, restful place. But I 
rose and continued my walk north- 
ward. 

There were no homes where I was 
walking now. Trees were scarce. The 
immaculate carriage road had degen- 
erated into a track in the red dirt. 

Once around the northern end of the 
hill, and there came a change. Instead 
of the eucalyptus trees, with their 
scanty foliage, the way plunged down- 
ward beneath a tangle of live-oaks, 
with their close, cool shade. But I 
heard the whistle of the ferry steamer 
and I saw it coming. 

I hurried down the road to Tiburon. 
Ten minutes afterward I was on board 
the boat, and the boat was moving. 
From its deck I looked up to the dark 
heights of Belvedere. I enjoyed a 
final view of those delightful homes. 
One above the other they rose, each 
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looking down on its neighbor next be- 
low. And all looked down on the strip 
of yellow beach, with its boat landings 
running out over the smooth water of 
the inlet. Sea-gulls were perched on 
those landings, or were flying along 
the shore. And everything was shel- 
tered by the shade of the hill, which 
protected the green slope from the 
warm rays of the afternoon sun 
oa aK 


* 


The Sausalito had completed the re- 
turn trip to San Francisco, and had 
swung into its slip. I joined the rush 
over the gang-plank and out through 
the ferry building. A moment more 
and I was hurrying up’ Market street, 
between the solid fronts of brick and 
concrete which bordered the way on 
either hand. Motorcycles screamed 
past explosively. Street-cars, jangling 
and jouncing, clattered over the cross- 
ings. I heard the clang of the gongs 
and the shouts of truck drivers and the 
raucous notes of automobiles. All the 
din and roar and rattle and tumult of 
a crowded city re-echoed on every 
side. 

And I thought of Belvedere, with its 
trees and water and sky and sea-gulls. 


























One O’ Them Greeks 


By Sarah H. Kelly 


RACE,” said Marie, rolling out 
( the dough for her famous bis- 

cuit; “Grace, I think he’s hor- 

rid. Always cross and black 
and dirty, and banging his kettles 
around as if he wanted to kill some- 
body.” 

“Oh, Jimmie’s not dirty for a Greek 
boy,” I modified, wondering if the 
roast pork would be ready by serving 
time. “But he sure is cross.” 

This was my third week as second 
cook in the big cafeteria, where I had 
come in search of “atmosphere,” my 
chief assets being a talent for plain 
cooking and an overwhelming desire 
to write about Real Life. I found 
plenty of real life there, for the help 
took me for granted as one of them- 
selves. 

Marie answered me absently: “Oh, 
I don’t know as them Greeks is so 
much different from other folks, just 
their talk and ways, and Jimmy looks 
like an American. He’s real hand- 
some if he weren’t so cranky disposi- 
tioned.” 

A little later Jimmy came over to 
the pastry table with some clean pans 
which he threw down surlily before 
Marie. She set aside the pie she was 
pinching the edges of, and turned to 
her cupboard. 

“I know what you need, Jimmy,” 
she said, handing him a slice of choc- 
olate cake. “Here, take this—the boss 
ain’t looking—and cheer up.” 

I was putting on my big apron the 
next morning when Jimmy came to 
me. ‘Mees Grace, I think Mees Ma- 
rie, she nize girl. She no marry, 
Mees Grace? No? Thas funny. She 
good cook. She strong, too. I'll be 


strong man. some day”—he crooked 





his arm to show the big muscles— 
“Mees Marie, I think she don’t like 
I don’t spik good Angliss. I get book, 
I learn read, and write, and talk, then 
maybe Mees Marie she like me talk 
to her. I’m shamed. You help me, 
Mees Grace? I fix for you the po- 
tatoes, Mees Grace.” 

He had found somewhere a cracked 
piece of mirror, which he hung above 
his tubs, and daily hereafter inspected 
his appearance therein. I, too, noted 
thankfully, the increased bodily clean- 
liness and neatness, the smooth brush- 
ing of his luxuriant black curls, and 
the esthetic tone of the red rose (or 
piece of cabbage leaf when no rose 
was available) over his ear. Always 
now he smiled and sang the songs of 
his “gundree” in a strange, high key, 
above the subdued clatter of his ket- 
tles or the swish of his mop. All his 
spare time he spent with copy book 
and pencil! or the primer I loaned him. 
With what pride he slowly spelled 
out: “I have a kitty. Biby, see the 
kitty!”” I helped him occasionally 
with this, and to me he poured out all 
his hopes and aspirations. He would 
study hard, and some day be a real 
American. He would save up much 
money, and have a little farm in Ari- 
zona, with a “nize” house, and there 
he would install Marie as goddess, 
queen and home maker. 

“But, Jimmy,” I protested, ‘Marie 
is older than you. While you are still 
a young man, she’ll be an old lady,” I 
exaggerated without conscience. 

“Ves, alright. We have little farm. 
We have little boys, maybe. The lit- 
tle boys and me, we take care of Mees 
Marie when she’s old lady.” 

“But you’re a Catholic, Jimmy, and 
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Marie isn’t; so you can’t marry her, 
anyhow.” 

“Yes, alright. You and Mees Marie 
and me, we go to Mees Marie’s 
church. Then maybe I learn to go to 
Mees Marie’s church.” 

He had answered all my objections 
before they were made. But never a 
word did he say to Marie herself. 
“They don’t do that way in my gun- 
dree ” he explained with dignity, and 
contented himself with “Good-morn- 
ing” and “Thank you,” for the occa- 
sional goodies with which she _ re- 
warded his devoted errand running 
and egg beating. 

Her gentle nature was genuinely 
distressed when I told her of the situ- 
ation. Extreme shyness had kept her 
girlhood from its due pleasures, and 
now she was flowering out in a sort 
of maternal care and tenderness to- 
ward every one, even “them dirty 
Greeks,” so this brought an entirely 
new phase of life to her. 

“I can’t stay here no more if he 
feels like that,” she said. ‘Poor boy! 
Do you think the boss ‘ll mind if I 
make him a little cake all for him- 
self? Is he real in earnest, Grace? 
Why, I can’t stay here no more now! 
Oh, dear, ain’t men queer, Grace?” 

The first morning that the gaunt, un- 
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attractive figure of Mrs. Martin took 
Marie’s place at the pastry table, 
Jimmy threw away the sprig of pars- 
ley that adorned his ear, banged the 
kettles fiercely, but sang, whistled and 
talked more noisily and less intelligi- 
bly than ever, though he soon quieted 
down and went energetically at his 
books. He had progressed to read- 
ing newspapers now, and could write 
quite legibly on his slate, “My dere 
Miss Marie, I luf you fore my wife.” 

One day I received a very puzzling 
letter from Marie. She said: “When 
you’re way off on a farm, do you think 
it makes so much difference if your 
man can’t talk such good English, so 
long as you understand him? Them 
Greeks ain’t so different from us, after 
all, do you think? I made me a new 
dress yesterday—kinda pretty, but it’s 
awful lonesome here. I kinda think 
a woman needs some one to take care 
of. How is everybody there? Jimmy 
can read writing by this time, can’t 
he?” 

Jimmy came over and carefully 
stirred a pan of boiling water. Then 
he pulled an envelope from beneath 
his shirt. 

“TI got letter,” he announced, radi- 
antly. ‘Mees Marie, I think maybe 
she come back.” 





THE 


DAY 


The Day; thou patient child of Time, 
Born aeons gone, thy birth Divine; 
Ordained of Him to keep aright 

The record of Old Time in flight, 
And to transcribe results defined 
Across the dial-plate of Time. 


The Day; who shall say when thy birth 
Gave omnilucent life to earth; 

Looped up the shroud of chaos and 
Gave life and light throughout the land? 
Oh! let thy answer ever shine 

Across the dial-plate of Time. 


STILLMAN WILLIAMS. 

















A Case of Supposition 


By Arthur Wallace Peach 


place incident. Carl Boyd, tow- 

headed, stubby and seven years of 

age, helped Miss Jean Wright weed 
her small but pretty garden, where 
the roses in the spring and early sum- 
mer simply ran riot. 

He was a willing little worker, and 
such cheerful company that, after the 
work was done and as she paid him, 
she said: 

“T wish I had a little boy like you.” 

Now, Miss Jean Wright was pretty; 
her eyes were of a hazel shade, her 
hair was thick and dark, but the years 
had been stealing a little bloom from 
her cheeks, and they had turned to 
silver some of the strands of hair that 
waved so oddly and prettily over her 
temples. She had never married; the 
village people said she was too good 
for any of the chaps who wanted her, 
and she had never gotten out where the 
finer men could see her. So she lived 
alone in the quiet little house on the 
wide village street. 

When she said, “I wish I had a little 
boy like you,” Carl missed much of 
the tenderness and the longing in her 
voice, but his boyish mind was 
reached, however. He explained to 
her very carefully that he belonged 
to his mother, but that he thought there 
must be some boy who would like 
Miss Wright for a mother. 

She smiled a little strangely at that 
statement. 

The next day she opened her door 
to a light knock, and saw before her 
the stubby Carl and another figure, 
slight and boyish, dark-haired and 
eyed, with timid but hopeful face up- 
lifted, 

“T’ve brought you a boy,” Carl an- 
nounced, proudly. “I thought of him 
yesterday when I was here. He goes 
to the School, but you can have him 
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if you want him. He ain’t got a 
mother.” 

Touched by the childish faith that 
such things as were involved in the 
gift are at the summons of the heart, 
Miss Wright listened, and then she 
made them at home. The shy boy, 
whose name was Egbert Ransom, was 
of an aristocratic type; beside the 
plebeian Boyd, the traits of blood and 
breeding were evident. Soon Miss 
Wright had the story. 

He was a student in a private board- 
ing school known as the Elm School in 
the village. To the school wealthy 
parents sent their children, and she 
had often heard that some of the 
children were left there the year 
around. She had pitied them, and 
she was moved as she heard the little 
fellow unfold his heart to her. It 
seemed that he had secured permission 
to go with Carl to Carl’s house, and 
as her house was on the way, no rule 
had been broken by their stopping 
at her house. 

She set the boys to playing, and 
soon the quiet confines of her home 
were ringing with boyish laughter and 
echo of play. She listened and 
watched, and once in a while she 
played a little with them, but more 
often she sat simply watching them 
with very tender and gentle eyes. 

When the time came for departure, 
Carl announced, while Egbert waited 
with silent and anxious interest, that 
she could have her boy two afternoons 
every week, and she, a little appre- 
hensive, but eager herself, said that 
she would like to have him. 

However, before she entered into 
any agreement with the youngsters, 
she saw the principal of the school 
and learned from him that Egbert did 
have a mother, who took but little in- 
terest in him, the principal reluctantly 
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confessed, and that there would be no 
objection to Egbert’s visiting. 

The afternoons speedily became 
bright spots in her week. He had 
many of the traits that her Dream Boy 
had; nothing entered into their rela- 
tionship to break the illusion of 
mother and child except in the mo- 
ments when he referred to his real 
mother—moments very seldom ap- 
pearing. He seemed whole heartedly 
content with her, and she with him. 

One evening another figure entered 
into the little drama of her life. A 
tall, graceful figure came to her door, 
and when asked to come in, as was 
customary in the village, appeared a 
man of about middle age, fine of coun- 
tenance and manner. He introduced 
himself in a hesitating way, and in a 
moment she guessed who he was: the 
same dark eyes and the same shy man- 
ner—the father of Egbert. 

He gave his name as Mr. Ransom, 
and mentioned his pleasure in having 
heard from the boy of good times he 
had had with her. The topic gave a 
good opening, and soon their conversa- 
tion was running smoothly in interest- 
ing channels. 

When an hour later the door had 
closed upon the tall figure, Miss 
Wright turned to find herself with the 
roses’ ghosts in her cheeks and a 
warmth about her heart. Into the lit- 
tle harbor of her heart had come the 
ripple that reaches around and over 
the world, touching every heart sooner 
or later. 

It seemed that he came out to see 
Egbert from the great city to the east 
about once in two weeks, and when 
he came the next time he came to see 
her. Again the evening passed in a 
quiet way, but in a way that seemed 
to appeal to them both. It was indeed 
a happy day when Egbert came in the 
afternoon and his father in the even- 
ing before he took the train for the 
city. 

One eventful twilight she heard on 
the walk the sound of his even, regu- 
larly falling step. She stilled the lit- 
tle tumult in her heart with a word of 
reproach, and went to greet him. 
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When he stepped in, she saw he 
held in his arms a long box. He pre- 
sented it to her with a shy word of 
greeting. 

She opened it, while wondering a 
little what he might bring her, and 
before her eyes lay in careful order a 
large bouquet of rare flowers of which 
she had dreamed and read, but which 
she had never seen. 

She turned to him impulsively, with 
her hands held out. 

He caught them, but did not let go, 
and the grip was firm. 

There was something in her eyes, 
an enveloping tenderness that seemed 
to mesmerize her; the Something 
which she had never seen was in 
them. The firm hands drew her, and 
trembling, she yielded to them, won- 
dering the while what strange joy had 
taken possession of her. Before she 
realized it, her head was on his shoul- 
der, her body held by a strength un- 
expected, and she was kissed. 

The touch of his lips shook her to 
consciousness of what they had done. 
At her low exclamation, he released 
her, and they stood apart, each wait- 
ing in the awful suspense while the 
mind ‘passes upon the acts of the 
heart. 

Then came her faint reproach: “Mr. 
Ransom, how could we? Your wife—” 

“My wife!” he exclaimed. ‘Why, 
I have no wife; and, Jean, I’ve been 
planning to make you mine since the 
time I saw you first.” 

“But Egbert!” she urged, the earth 
beginning to grow unsteady again un- 
der her. 

“Is the son of my brother, who died 
three years ago. I pitied the little lad 
for many reasons, and I have been 
trying to help him. I supposed you 
understood.” 

“And I supposed it was just as I 
imagined it, but it seems I was wrong.” 
She looked up suddenly and said a lit- 
tle breathlessly, for the step was a 
great one: 

“I’m glad I was wrong!” 

He did not agree verbally—but in 
the old, immortal way that has ever 
been better than speech. 














The Faith of 


By Ralph 


OLLOWING the custom of years, 
f Old Jim Kyle, upon the morning 
of that eventful Sunday, lay 
abed a full hour later than us- 
ual. That, however, was only one of 
his ways of observing the Sabbath, 
for the seventh day he always had hot- 
cakes for breakfast, and worked only 
five hours, while on ordinary days he 
ate Dutch oven sourdough and labored 
ten hours. 

That hour between five and six on 
Sunday morning was but a series of 
catnaps, for the habit of a lifetime was 
strong upon the old miner. Sandwiched 
between the catnaps were dreams and 
plans and cattles built against the time 
when riches would be his. 

On this Sunday morning the cat- 
naps were few and the memory pic- 
tures many and especially vivid, for 
during the past week old Jim had felt 
more painfully than ever before the 
gripping fingers of old age. It had 
taken him longer to put in his round of 
holes; he had found it necessary to 
pause oftener as he shoveled the muck 
into the car, and he had felt a weary- 
ing weakness as he stood churning the 
pestle into the mortar of his quartz 
mill. He was growing old. Father 
Time, and the long years of hardship 
and toil and hope deferred were ex- 
acting their toll at last. 

Stretched upon his rude bunk he 
looked upon the interior of the crum- 
bling cabin. His faded grey eyes 


rested for an instant on the great stone 
fire place with its jumbled accompani- 
ment of pots and pans, and its mantel 
shelf loaded with junk, then passed on 
to the old puncheon table overflowing 
with odds and ends of dishes and grub 
sacks. 





“Mortar dim 


Cummins 


“Got to clean up that table to-day,” 
the old man mused aloud. Then he 
chuckled as he thought how often that 
cleaning process was promised and 
how seldom performed. He knew that 
in the heaped up mass of scrap iron 
and old tools in.the corner were arti- 
cles that had lain undisturbed for 
twenty years. His glance moved by 
the sagging oaken door and the 
patched-up pane of glass, to the far- 
ther end, where one of the great fir 
logs had rotted quite away, leaving a 
hole that was partly covered with ce- 
dar shakes. 

“Forty years!” he muttered. ‘Forty 
years,” and his mind had leaped back 
to the time when the cabin was new. 

Jim Kyle was eighteen when he 
came to Murphy’s Bar. He dashed in 
with the gold rush and stayed to work 
the rich placers of the North Fork. 
And when the streams and gulches 
were worked out, and the great army 
moved on, Jim stayed, for far up the 
side of Madrone Ridge he had found 
a little stringer of brownish quartz that 
carried gold. 

Mighty little Jim Kyle knew of 
quartz mining, for everything was 
gravel in those days. Still, he had 
heard of rich veins where the rock was 
half gold, and he firmly believed that 
his little seam, scarce half an inch 
wide, would lead to something big. So 
he began the study of quartz mining, 
built this cabin, and started to dig. 

Started to dig! 

The old man groaned, then laughed 
aloud, as his mind leaped forward. He 
had been following that little stranger 
for forty years! 

The quartz mine was rich, but after 
following it for hundreds of feet, and 
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cutting it on half a dozen levels, the 
ledge still was less than a foot in 
width. The gold bearing rock in the 
little vein was partly decomposed and 
of a rusty reddish color that success- 
fully hid the gold from sight until it 
was crushed and the powdered rock 
washed away. 

Although a gold fortune had not 
come, the mine had been Jim Kyle’s 
living during all those years. He had 
rigged up a mortar, with a pestle that 
he operated by hand, and in this primi- 
tive mill he pounded up the quartz that 
he took from his tunnels. This gave 
him a bare existence, for he persisted 
in following the vein, and never took 
out pay rock that was not in the line 
of his development. Always there was 
the hope—the expectation—that the 
ledge would widen, or increase to the 
dreamed-of richness. 

“She’s in there,” Old Jim would state 
confidently. “Some day I'll strike it.” 
As the years passed, and the nickname 
of “Mortar” became fixed, the old 
miner’s faith never wavered; if any- 
thing it grew with each day and with 
each foot of depth upon his ledge. 

He had many offers for his property, 
but-they were all ridiculous from the 
golden viewpoint of his faith. 

“Shucks,” he would say, “what’s a 
thousand dollars, or five, or twenty 
thousand dollars worth of stock? Why 
there’s a million in that old hill!” 

So he kept on and dreamed of the 
time when the big clean-up would come 
and he could go back to the old home 
and buy comfort and happiness for 
the loved ones there. But as_ the 
years passed, his castles fell, as the 
old folks one by one, his brothers and 
sisters died. After the arrival of each 
black bordered letter, he would have 
an hour of fierce resentment against 
the fate that allowed the loved ones to 
die before the big strike came. Then 
his great faith would swing the balance 
back, and he would plunge again into 
his work. At last there remained on 
the old homestead only Mary, little 
Mary, a baby when he went away, a 
grandmother now. 

Old Jim threw off the faded comfort 


and rolled stiffly from his bed. He 
pulled on his ragged blue overalls, and 
stuck his feet into his heavy hob-nailed 
shoes. He kindled a fire, then took a 
tin bucket and shuffled to the spring. 
Returning, he stopped to wash in a 
basin beside the door. After drying 
his gray beard on a piece of flour sack 
he dabbed at his fringe of hair with the 
remains of a comb and went in to his 
breakfast. 

When he had washed down the last 
remnant of flapjack, with the last swal- 
low of muddy coffee, Old Mortar cov- 
ered the dirty dishes with the worn-out 
shirt that passed as a wiping cloth. 
With his blackened corn-cob pipe in 
steaming action he went out and 
climbed a trail back of the cabin. 
Rounding a point he came within sight 
of the ten or twelve dumps that testi- 
fied to his years of toil. He crossed 
to the lowest of these. 

At the entrance to the tunnel he 
paused to light a candle, and to stick 
the sharp point of the holder into the 
front of a little car that stood on a 
wooden track. Pushing the car be- 
fore him, he entered the mine. 

The tunnel was four feet wide and 
six high, and was carefully timbered 
to prevent caving. At four foot inter- 
vals a set of three six-inch poles—an 
upright on each side and one piece 
across the top—held the end of split 
boards placed back of them. 

Four hundred feet from the mouth of 
the tunnel the miner pushed his car 
under a large windlass and stopped. 
With the end of the windlass rope at- 
tached to it he pushed the car over the 
brink of the incline, and with his foot 
upon a brake, listened to the rattle as 
the car shot downward. When the 
rope went slack, Old Jim stumbled his 
way down the rough rock steps. 

The four hundred feet of horizon- 
tal tunnel had been run to strike the 
ledge below the earlier workings. Be- 
cause the quartz vein pitched down- 
ward at an angle of 30 degrees, the in- 
clined tunnel was necessary in order to 
follow it. 

Upon reaching the car the old man 
pressed around it, and confronted the 




















































heap of debris that his shots of the day 
before had broken down. This “muck” 
was the country rock, or valueless ma- 
terial under the quartz. The miner 
squinted up at the mass of discolored 
quartz that hung just below the ceil- 
ing. 

“Good clean shot,” he remarked. 
“Might have busted the pay down, 
though, while it was about it.” 

He began throwing the larger lumps 
of rock into the car. When it was 
full, he climbed to the windlass, wound 
the load up to the head of the incline 
and pushed it out to the dump. The 
fifth load cleaned it up. 

As he emerged from the tunnel with 
the last load, an undersized boy of 
fourteen seated on a powder box ac- 
costed him: 

“Mornin’, Mortar: how’s she com- 


ing ?” 
“Purty good, Joe. How’s things 
below ?” 
“Humming. I brought your mail.” 
“That’s good.” 


The old man took the bundle of pa- 
pers and the single letter and seated 
himself on the car. The letter was 
from Mary. 

“They made a strike last week in 
the Happy Jack,’ volunteered the boy. 
“Thousand dollars a ton. Struck it in 
them two new levels.” 

Old Jim was interested and fumbled 
the letter idly. 

“That’s the ticket!” he exclaimed. 
“She’s in there, all right. That makes 
three mines this year that’s struck the 
rich stuff. And the others are holding 
out, too.” 

He opened the letter, but his mind 
was on the news of the strike. 

“And the Happy Jack’s only twenty 
miles from here.” 

His eyes fell to the letter, and care- 
fully adjusting it to the proper distance 
he painfully spelled it out. 

As he read, his heart slipped back 
to the old home, and a deadening wave 
of homesickness swept over him. Sev- 
eral times he read the final passage. 

“Times is awful hard here, Jim, and 
I don’t know what we’re going to do. 
We'll lose the old place next month, 
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if we can’t raise a thousand dollars, 
and God knows we can’t do it. And 
Jennie’s baby’s going to die if they 
can’ have that operation. I tell you 
it’s hard g 

The old man blinked, rubbed his 
hand across his eyes and rose. 

“Much obliged, Joe,” he said. “Git 
some apples from the lower tree as 
you go down. They’re purty good 
now.” 

Trundling the car before him, he 
plodded back into the tunnel. 

“Poor Mary,” he sighed, as he 





tapped the hanging quartz with a 
pick. ‘“That’s sure hard lines. And 
me with a fortune right here. Lord! 


Why couldn’t I strike it now afore it’s 
too late?” 

Finding his pick useless, he threw it 
down and took up a sledge. Several 
times he swung the heavy hammer; 
the quartz cracked, but did not fall. 

“Darn the stuff. Sticks like it had 
wires in it.” 

With his pick he pried a big chunk 
down. It broke into small pieces as it 
struck the rock floor. 

“And they made a strike in the 
Happy Jack”—the old man was talk- 
ing aloud—“I always said them boys 
would make it there. Jest have to go 
down on it, that’s all.” 

He began picking up the brown 
lumps and placing them in a canvas 
sack. When it was full he lifted the 
sack into the car, and looked up at 
the jagged pieces of quartz. 

“Oh, that’s enough for to-day. It’ll 
take me three hours to run _ that 
through.” 

He wheeled the car to the outside, 
shouldered the sack and limped down 
a trail into the gulch. The _ sack 
seemed heavier than usual, but Mortar 
Jim was getting old. 

He came out upon a little bench near 
the creek and dropped the sack be- 
side his quartz mill. From a bottle he 
poured some quicksilver into a steel 
mortar that was full of water, and into 
which a small stream ran from a 
trough. Dumping a double handful of 
rock from his sack into the mortar, he 
began churning with a pestle, made 
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from a steel crowbar. This pestle 
was hung on a spring pole in such a 
way that the lower end could not be 
raised above the top of the water in 
the mortar. As Old Jim pounded the 
quartz was pulverized, the lighter mat- 
ter being forced over the side of the 
mortar with the water. There it fell 
into a wide box, and was washed down 
over a plate of copper that had been 
coated with quicksilver. Occasionally 
he threw a handful of quartz into the 
mortar, but never ceased the monoton- 
ous churning. He knew that the 
pounding would reduce the rock to 
powder and release the particles of 
gold. This gold would at once be 
taken up by the quicksilver. When the 
sack of rock was crushed he would 
pour the contents of the mortar into 
a gold pan and “clean up” by washing 
off the sand and pieces of rock. That 
which remained would be the gold 
partly concealed in the lightning-like 
quicksilver. He would squeeze this 
in a piece of chamois-skin, forcing the 
quicksilver through. The silver col- 
ored lump remaining in the chamois 
would be amalgam—gold and quick- 
silver. Later, by the fire, he would 
retort the amalgam, that is, burn away 
the quicksilver, leaving a lump of pure 
gold. He also knew that he would get 
nearly a dollar’s worth of gold from 
the sackful of ore; about once a week 
he would scrape off the amalgam on 
the copper plate, and get a little gold, 
the finer, lighter particles that were 
sloshed over the side of the mortar. 

As Old Jim churned with his pestle 
his mind was busy: the hard times at 
the old home—Mary—the strike at the 
Happy Jack. 

“Thousand dollar ore! By George, 
if I could get only a quarter of that I’d 
be fixed. I’d borrow the money of 
young Blue and put in a little two- 
stamp mill. Seven tons a day—that’s 
what I could do.” 

Figuring the cost, planning the work 
in the mine, building in fancy the lit- 
tle mill, he did not notice the gradual 
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change in the action of his pestle. 
Hung balanced on the spring pole it 
had a stroke of eight inches, and was 
lifted with a slight effort. Now the 
length of the stroke was shortened to 
four inches, and the miner was uncon- 
sciously pulling on the pestle at every 
stroke. 

“It I only could do something for 
Mary!” 

He paused in his pounding to wipe 
his mud-streaked hand across his eyes. 
As he resumed his work, he noticed 
something wrong. He gave a tentative 
stroke. 

“Funny. Never filled up before.” 

Rolling up the sleeve of his old jum- 
per, he stuck his hand into the mortar. 
Even as his fingers passed through the 
water a strange electric shock passed 
through him. His heart stopped beat- 
ing and his lungs refused to act. He 
dug his fingers into the clogging sub- 
stance and drew it up to view. Drop- 
ping it quickly he reached with his 
right hand for a hammer, and with his 
left for the sack. His breath came in 
short, sharp gasps. His heart now 
beat furiously. He struck a piece of 
quartz with the hammer. It broke in 
a dozen pieces, but did not fall apart. 
Nervously he dumped the rock upon 
the ground and pawed it over. One 
of the larger chunks he cracked, but 
he did not pry the pieces apart. He 
knew now what the wires were that 
held it together. 

Half-fainting, with tears rolling 
down his leathery cheeks, he stumbled 
to the mortar. With trembling hands 
he tipped its contents into the gold 
pan. 

Out into the light flashed a yellow 
gleam touched here and there by the 
white of the quicksilver. 

Sobbing and moaning, old Mortar 
Jim groveled on his knees beside the 
pan and ran his fingers through the 
dull, shining mass. 

“A thousand a ton!” he cried. “A 
thousand a ton! My God! There’s 
a thousand here!” 














A Dream that Came True 


By Elizabeth Vore 


on the fire and set a pan of ba- 

con where it would brown. He 

was an epicure in his way, and 
a chef might have envied his skill. 
He was cooking out of doors because 
of the heat. For three days he had 
not made a fire in his cabin because of 
the heat, and the consequent coolness 
of the one room it afforded repaid him 
for it when he returned in the evening 
from washing dirt. A sound behind 
him caused him to turn abruptly. A 
startled exclamation escaped him. 
For a moment he stood, filled with 
amazement too great for words. 

A slender young girl, white of face, 
with wide, frightened eyes, stood be- 
fore him. From whence she came he 
could not imagine—how long she had 
been standing there he had no idea. 
To Barker, untutored and unlettered, 
she seemed like a being from another 
world. As soon as he could regain his 
mental equilibrium he gasped: 

“In the name of great Jehosephat, 
who are your” 

“I am Sara,” she replied gravely. 
“T came from the wagon.” 

“Aigh? Sara—but you must have 
some other name. You’re Sara Some- 
thing, I reckon—ain’t you?” 

“Just Sara,” she said, sorrowfully. 
Perhaps—I don’t remember. It may 
have been something, once.” She 
passed her hand wearily across her 
eyes, and reeled as she spoke, throw- 
ing up helpless, slender young hands, 
with a little, piteous, impotent cry that 
went straight to Tim Barker’s big, ten- 
der heart. 

“Why, God bless the little gal—she 
is sick! The little woman-child’s been 
done for in some blasted way!” he ex- 
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claimed, as he sprang to his feet and 
caught her as she fell. 

“By gracious! There’s something 
mighty near wrong in her little upper 
story—or my name ain’t Tim Barker!” 
He laid her down gently under the 
shade of a tree, and poured a few 
drops of water down her throat, from 
a flask he carried in his pocket. “Yep! 
there’s something very near wrong in 
her head—looks like reason was just 
ready to totter—and her the whitest, 
innocentest little child that ever 
strayed into a miner’s camp—or any 
other feller’s camp. I’d swear to 
that!” 

Chafing her hands and bathing her 
face witk cold water, the remarkable 
beauty of the girlish face, the pathos 
and suffering upon it, struck him with 
sudden trembling. His heart was 
stirred to its depths. 

“God Almighty helping me, I’m go- 
ing to see her through. But it’s a seri- 
ous matter I’ve run up against,” he 
muttered. 

He was rewarded at last by a faint 
color coming into her face. She op- 
ened her eyes, a low moan escaping 


her lips. 

“Come, now, you're better—of 
course you are!” he exclaimed cheer- 
fully. 

“Dad!” she moaned. “Dad—oh, 
Daddy!” 


“Now, that’s talking!” cried Tim. 
“Where is your Daddy, little ’un? You 
said a spell ago you come from the 
wagon. Is your Daddy there, aigh ?” 

“He was!” she said, with those wide 
tearless eyes, looking mournfully at 
him. She terrified him by bursting in- 
to wild sobbing. 

“Daddy! Daddy!” she cried. 
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Barker knelt down beside her and 
lifted her head as tenderly as a woman 
might have done. 

“Little child,” he said, tenderly, 
“won't you tell me where your Daddy 
is? I swear by all I love in heaven 
and on earth that I will go and get him 
for you—if he’s to be found.” 

“Daddy! Daddy!” she moaned, 
over and over again, her slight form 
shaken with sobs. 

“Good God Almighty!” he groaned, 
“T can’t stand much more of this! 
Why, the little child’s brain is just 
trembling in the balance.” 

He took her up gently in his arms 
and rocked her to and fro, crooning soft 
words of pity and reassurance, as one 
does toa baby. The perspiration stood 
on his forehead in drops. 

“T can’t do nothing,” he said. “They 
ain’t nobody on earth can help this 
little child but God himself. It stands 
to reason he feels more for his than 
I do. I ain’t prayed for years—I ain’t 
fit to pray! Not that I’ve been a ras- 
cal—I haven’t never lied when it hurt 
anybody, and I ain’t cussed unless I 
had to. Somebody’s got to pray for 
this little gal right now, and I just 
plumb got to tackle the job! Oh, God! 
Here’s a sneak other fellows calls Tim 
Barker. He never prayed to you till 
he got into trouble, and he never come 
to you till he was in a scrape!” The 
sweat poured down Tim’s face; he 
caught his breath sharply—‘but for 
the sake of this little woman-child 
that can’t hold on to herself any longer, 
do something for her!” 

Back through the vista of the years 
came his mother’s tranquil voice, read- 
ing from a book she loved in life and 
in death. 

“Like as a father protects his 
children—Yes, Lord, that’s it: I 
knowed there must be something that 
would show what you was like—Like 
as a father protects his children! I 
know by that you ain’t agoing to for- 
sake this here little child of your’n.” 

Even while his heart was lifted in 
this strange prayer, he realized that 
she had stopped sobbing; her head 
rested heavily upon his shoulder. Had 
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she fainted again? He gently lifted 
the long strand of fair hair which had 
fallen across her face; her eyes were 
closed; her breath came _ regularly. 
She was sleeping—a natural slumber. 

Barker gulped hard, swallowing 
something that had come up in his 
throat. He showed no other sign of 
emotion. 

For twenty minutes he sat and held 
her in his arms; then, finding that she 
continued to sleep, he arose softly, 
and carrying her into the cabin, laid 
her on the bed, and going out closed 
the door noiselessly behind him. 

“Now I’ve got to find that there 
wagon and see why her Daddy ain’t 
come to see where she went,” he said, 
striking off up the trail to the main- 
traveled road. 

It was not a difficult search. He had 
not gone over a quarter of a mile be- 
fore he saw the team and wagon. The 
horses, jaded and exhausted, were 
standing stock-still. Barker uttered a 
cry of amazement, as his eyes rested 
upon them. They appeared like mere 
skeletons in harness. No human be- 
ing was in sight. Had the girl’s father 
wandered away and been lost in the 
desert, as many another had before 
him ? 

He went up to the wagon. With a 
sudden start he recoiled; an exclama- 
tion of horror escaped him. A motion- 
less object covered with a _ blanket 
struck him dumb with amazement, al- 
though fear was almost unknown to 
him, he found himself trembling as 
with an ague. Even in that first mo- 
ment he knew the truth. 

“Good God!” he ejaculated. “That 
little child-woman. That little child!” 

He stepped up and gently drew the 
covering away from the face. Remov- 
ing his hat, he stood for a moment with 
bared head. The man had been dead 
for hours. Although his face was 
stamped with great suffering, a smile 
of inexpressible sweetness rested upon 
it. 

Barker’s face was convulsed with 
emotion. The tragedy was too great 
for words; he witnessed it mute-lipped 
while the tears fell over his face like 














rain. He stood thus in silence for a 
few minutes, and then drew the cov- 
ering back over the quiet face, and re- 
turned with all possible speed to the 
cabin. To his great relief he found 
that the young girl still slept. Taking 
a spade, he went again to the wagon. 
It did not take long to make the 
necessary arrangements. 

“T’m taking a heap on myself,” he 
said, ‘but, God helping me, I’m going 
to do it. It’s best for him, and anyway 
it’s the only thing to do. She just 
mustn’t see him again, and somehow 
she’ll be helped to bear it.” He laid 
the dead man in his last earthly resting 
place, and gathering a few flowers he 
placed them in his hands. 

“Posies are like a benediction in 
church,” he murmured. “In this case 
they'll have to take the place of a ser- 
mon. But from that look in his face 
he’s past muster, anyway, and panned 
out riches for the next world as he 
never would have for this one—he 
ain’t built for the part.” 

When he had finished, he went back 
once more to the cabin, and found his 
young guest still sleeping. 

“Best thing that could happen to 
her,” he thought. “If she sleeps like 
that all night she’ll wake O. K. in the 
merning.” 

He did not make a fire for his even- 
ing meal, but took a cold supper. Af- 
terward he brought out a blanket and 
lay down under the trees near the 
cabin. Worn out with the afternoon’s 
excitement and anxiety, before he 
realized it, sleep took him unawares. 

When he awakened, the sun was 
shining. He sat up hastily. Slowly 
the facts of the day before came back 
to him. 

“Poor little gal—poor little child!” 
he murmured. The words had scarcely 
escaped him when a vision in the 
open doorway of his cabin caused him 
to spring to his feet with an exclama- 
tion of amazement. The young girl 
stood there regarding him gravely with 
clear, wide eyes. She was as calm and 
self-controlled as if no storm of yes- 
terday’s wild sorrow had ever shaken 
her almost beyond her strength of en- 
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durance. It had spent itself and 
passed, and her white, child-like face 
was only touched by its shadow. Some- 
thing in its calm endurance and seren- 
ity, at such strange variance with the 
childish soul looking out of those clear 
eyes, touched Barker beyond any emo- 
tion which she could have shown. 

“Breakfast is ready,” she said 
quietly. Her tone was very matter-of- 
fact. 

“What!” cried Barker. His own 
self-control deserted him utterly. He 
gazed at her in astonishment, doubting 
his senses. Was this the child he had 
rocked in his arms but a few hours 
ago? Whose reason had_ grappled 
with a tragedy too great for its child- 
ish strength—a tragedy which had ap- 
palled a man’s stout heart. 

“Jumping Jehosephat!” he gasped. 
“Little child, you don’t mean to tell me 
that you have got breakfast while a 
great lazy chap slept!” 

She smiled faintly—very faintly— 
yet it was a smile. “I was glad to get 
it,” she said simply. “It—it—kept me 
from thinking of ” Her voice fal- 
tered, but she finished bravely: “You 
had better come and eat it while it is 
hot.” 

“Come! You can bet that I’ll come 
without urging!” he cried. “Why, lit- 
tle Major, I’m the most obedient feller 
alive when there’s a meal on hand!” 
He was regarding her with deep ad- 
miration. The pluck of her, the 
strength and courage bound up in that 
delicate body overwhelmed him. 

“Why, Lord love you, child!” he 
broke out again, as he sat down to the 
table, “there ain’t anybody cooked a 
meal of vittles for me for a year, ex- 
cepting myself. And if you ain’t got 
hot biscuit an’ the bacon browned to a 
turn—and coffee! Why, I ain’t smelled 
coffee like this for ages! In the name 
of wonder, where did you learn cook- 
ing lessons with all that book learning 
in that little noggin of your’n?” 

She told him then a little 
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story, in her soft, low tones, and he en- 
couraged her to talk, knowing it would 
do her good. Her voice was the sweet- 
est music Barker had ever heard; it 
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caught him in its spell and held his 
big, tender heart—a poet’s heart by 
nature. 

“It sounds like the water of the 
stream up yonder in the hills, rippling 
over them scarlet and gold pebbles, 
and sparkling mica, when the sunshine 
catches it,” he thought, as he listened 
in silence. 

She spoke of the small ranch on the 
edge of the desert, where she was born, 
and which her father had tried to make 
pay, hoping each year for better re- 
turns. Of the loneliness and isolation 
which had characterized her child- 
hood, of her father’s illness for years. 
How in the midst of suffering and in- 
creasing adversity he had been her 
tutor, for her father, she said with 
much pride, had been a great scholar; 
he had taught her himself, that she 
might be able to take her place in the 
world that he and her mother had 
known before they made the mistake 
of coming to the wilderness to make a 
home and regain the health which was 
only a myth and never regained. She 
had learned from her good mother 
everything pertaining to the comfort of 
a home. And when that mother had 
died, she had tried to take her place, 
until her father’s failing health caused 
them to give up the barren and heavily 
mortgaged ranch, and start by wagon, 
with their small store of money, for 
the old home in the East, where her 
father had friends. They had lost 
their way in the desert. Her father 
grew worse—and—” 

“Don’t go on,” said Barker, very 
gently. “I know the rest.” 

He coughed, choked and blurted out 
unsteadily: 

“Why, you little lion-hearted mite 
of humanity. You’re the gamest little 
gal I ever seen—or dreamed of! And 
you sitting here talking about it as 
calm as a meeting house!” 

He told her, then—thanking God 
fervently, that she had so fine a cour- 
age to endure—what he had done while 
she slept. When he had finished the 
difficult task, from which there had 
been no escape, he drew a deep, in- 
voluntary sigh of relief, and was sur- 
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prised to find that his big, bronzed 
hand was trembling, and that the fair 
face before him was dim for the tears 
in his eyes. 

“I—I put posies in, little child,” he 
said, a trifle shyly. “He held them 
in his hands, and he smiled beautiful, 
as if he was glad to rest and not suf- 
fer!” 

She buried her face in her slender 
young hands. “He was,” she sobbed, 
“he was.” 

He did not speak to her again; but 
got up and went out softly. He did not 
shut the door, but left it open, that the 
autumn sunshine might enter, and the 
perfume of the flowers and the songs 
of the birds might cheer her bruised 
young heart and bring comfort to its 
desolation. 

Himself, he stood just outside the 
door, his hat in his hand, and kept 
watch, his handsome head bowed—a 
guardian with a most sacred trust. 

“May God Almighty deal with 
me, as I deal with that little child in 
there!” he said solemnly. 

Two days had passed. To Tim 
Barker they were like a dream. His 
heart sang with thanksgiving and joy 
of the present. He had not cared to 
analyze its joy—he had not yet awak- 
ened to the grave significance of the 
situation. 

Again, he stood just outside the door 
of his cabin, his hat in his hand, lis- 
tening to the lowsung notes of a song 
with a miner’s strain, sung in a girl’s 
tender voice. 

The leaves of the trees, touched by 
the red and gold of autumn, were 
stirred gently by the wind of evening. 
The western sky was a blaze of golden 
flame, as the sun slipped down be- 
hind the purple mountains. 

Barker’s face did not 
peace of the evening. It was stern 
and convulsed. In its white, tense 
lines was written the evidence of the 
conflict within his soul. He was hav- 
ing a bad quarter of an hour with him- 
self, and during that time he was be- 
coming acquainted with a Tim Bar- 
ker hitherto unknown to him, and from 
the expression of his face he was not 
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pleased with the acquaintance. 

During the last few days he had 
been tried almost beyond the limit, 
and his iron nerve was shaken and his 
rugged strength was giving way. He 
felt himself to be fighting a one-hand- 
ed battle with fate. And he was ap- 
palled to think that destiny seemed 
certain to come off conqueror. 

“T can’t do it,” he groaned. “God 
Almighty. I ain’t equal to it. It’s 
more than a human man can handle, 
and feel anything but uncertainly. I 
want that little gal, in there, wuss than 
I ever wanted anything on earth—wuss 
than I ever will want anything again— 
the little, loving child that don’t sense 
that she is a woman yet. Good God, 
I see the situation, just as it is. I’ve 
tried to deceive myself—without real- 
izing it, but I can’t do it any longer. 
I’ve done a blamed lot of cussed things 
during my life time. But I ain’t never 
been a coward. I’ve called a spade a 
spade, and I ain’t never stooped to 
calling it anything else.” 

He drew his hand across his eyes, 
his face whitened under its tan, and his 
lips moved. No man might know 
what was in his mind at that moment, 
but much of the conflict went out of 
his face—his eyes grew steady. 

“T’ve been dreaming,” he said, 
“dreaming; but I’m awake now, and I 
know what that little innocent girl in 
there don’t know, and that is, that she 
mustn’t stay here at my house. She 
couldn’t stay here only as my wife—” 
He drew in his breath sharply. “God 
help me, I dass’n’t think of that. I 
would be a mean cuss to take advan- 
tage of her gratitude and tie her up for 
life to a rough, uneducated feller like 
me. Not but what I would try to 
learn—I ain’t a fool! but no—I ain’t 
her equal. Why, she’s a lady—the 
book kind, that’s born of generations of 
book folks! No, she’s got to go. It’s 
one of the things that must be, and she 
don’t know it, and I~—good God! I got 
to send her away.” Grim-set though 
his mouth was, it quivered, suddenly. 

“Little child,” he said brokenly, as 
though she were present, “I had 
thought of heaven. It was just a 
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dream, and now I am awake. I didn’t 
realize that I was letting myself pic- 
ture life, with you a-making it sun- 
shine, and glorifying it with that brave, 
sweet smile of yours, and the proud 
look in your sweet eyes, and the sound 
of your voice that is sweeter than any 
bird’s song. Yes, it was a dream that 
I hadn’t ought to have had, and now, 
God pity me, Iam awake. I know this 
is the time for action. I’ve got to go 
in there and face you, you little, ten- 
der thing, and tell you the truth. I 
would rather face a canon if I had 
been given a chance. You are going 
away to-night, little one—at once. 
there ain’t no future time for a man 
that’s facing temptation—there ain’t 
no future time for a little white soul 
that’s got a claim to protection. Please 
God, you shall leave as blameless as 
when you came under my roof.” 

He turned and went into the house. 
Something in the set resolve of his 
face the girl felt vaguely; the song was 
suddenly hushed upon her lips. 

He went at it man-fashion, blurting 
out the words, though his voice was 
husky with emotion. 

“Little child,” he said, his very soul 
seemed shaken with the effort it cost 
him to speak, “‘there’s something I got 
to say—right now—it can’t be put off. 
I ain’t any hand at talking—wasn’t ed- 
ucated for conversing with people with 
book learning, but I’ve got to say what 
I have to say the best I can. Once, lit- 
tle gal, there was a feller that had a 
dream. To him it was the sweetest 
spell of heaven that he ever had, sleep- 
ing and waking, and suddent-like he 
waked up and knowed that it was a 
dream, and that in this every day un- 
dreaming world it couldn’t be true. He 
knowed something else, suddent-like, 
and knowed it sure—and that was, that 
dreams—day dreams—are powerful 
dangerous sometimes, and a man must 
wake up for good and dream no more. 
That foolish felier was me, little child, 
and J have waked up for good.” 

The girl was looking at him with 
wide, unknowing eyes. She did not 
yet comprehend. There had been none 
to explain to her the mystery of wo- 
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manhood; she had not yet passed be- 
yond the border of childhood’s ignor- 
ance into the heritage of a woman’s 
knowledge. Looking into those undis- 
turbed eyes, Barker strangled a groan, 
stunned by the full force of her inno- 
cence. 

“Little gal,” he said, unsteadily, “I 
ain’t never had a home since my 
mother who went to heaven made one 
for me, when I was a little chap. I 
dreamed of home, with you—it was 
just a dream, and couldn’t come true. 
They—they ain’t but one way that you 
could stay here, little child, and that is 
as my wife.” He broke off suddenly, 
a choking sound in his throat, some- 
thing in her face, in her widening, 
startled eyes warned him. He passed 
his hand unconsciously across his fore- 
head, where great drops of sweat had 
gathered. 

The girl had whitened to the sweet, 
childish crimson curves of her lips; 
she gazed at him with bewildered eyes. 
Some force, hitherto unknown to her, 
had her in its grasp. 

“As my wife,” he repeated huskily, 
“that would be the nearest heaven life 
could hold for me, little child, but I 
ain’t a fool nor a scoundrel, and I am 
the last man on earth to take advan- 
tage of your defenselessness and tie 
you, a refined, educated little lady, to 
a rough, uneducated man like me. 
Why, I can’t talk grammar any better 
than a heathen. There’s just one thing 
to do, and that’s for me to take you 
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over to Kender’s ranch to-night, and 
send you to Losingville by stage. I’ve 
got to send you away, little child— 
now. There ain’t no postponing it. I 
can’t be such a sneak as to marry you 
—you are as high above me as the 
stars are above the earth.” 

Still gazing at him with troubled 
eyes—suddenly she understood. In 
that moment the child stepped across 
the border into the heritage of her 
womanhood. 

“TI am not!” she cried passionately. 
“If you send me away from you, I 
shall never speak another word of 
good English in my life!” 

She stretched out her arms to him 
with a cry of unutterable sorrow, her 
lips quivered with sobs she could not 
repress. 

“Good God!” said Barker, hoarsely, 
but said it reverently with bowed head. 
Instinctively he leaned toward her, and 
her strong young arms went about his 
neck and held him captive. 

For several moments neither of them 
broke the silence. It was the girl who 
spoke first. 

“Dear,” she said, softly; “will your 
dream come true, or not?” 

“Will it come true?” he cried, joy- 
ously. “Little child, you are going to 
Kender’s Ranch—but I’m bound for 
Loningville. to get the preacher and 
the license. My dream has come true 
—and it can’t be any truer till I come 
home again and bring my wife with 
me!” 





A WISH 


When love light leaps from eye to eye, 
And passion surges high; 

Then love alone sits on her throne 

And waves her magic wand 

O’er the inward land of dream. 

Would all the world could move along 
On that one, flawless beam. 


CEDELIA BARTHOLOMEW. 














Outline of the Progress of Women in 
the Last Sixty Years 


By Annie Martin Tyler 


tury the old common law of Eng- 

land that had held back the devel- 

opment and unfolding of the char- 
acter of women and her liberty for un- 
told ages was still in force. If she 
were married, she was civilly dead. 
All property rights belonged to the 
men. Women were not allowed to 
hold any property whatever. Should 
a wife earn money, it belonged to the 
husband. The clothes she wore and 
those of her children belonged exclu- 
sively to her husband, according to 
that law. America seemed to inherit 
this iaw from England, and it was 
thought a disgrace for any woman to 
be independent of men by earning her 
own living. 

The masses of women were illiter- 
ate. They were barred from all 
schools and colleges. Oberlin was the 
first school to admit girls, but they had 
a special course prescribed for them— 
they were not admitted on equal terms 
with young men. Two or three girls 
graduated from that school in the early 
forties, but not on an equality with 
men. A little later Antioch College, 
another Ohic school, was the first to 
admit girls on exactly the same terms 
as men, and from that time the ad- 
mittance of girls to all schools was 
rapid and astonishing. Soon girls 
were attending schools and colleges all 
over the great East and Middle West. 

In 1848 a convention was held at the 
home of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
in Seneca Falls, N. Y. At her instiga- 
tion and request, a woman’s declara- 
tion of independence was adopted and 
subscribed to. The author, of which 
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was Mrs. Stanton herself. The sum 
and substance of this declaration was 
that women should have and must have 
equal rights with men in all things, 
including the right to a voice in the 
government and its laws. This was 
the beginning of a most superhuman 
task of setting women free from the 
bondage of centuries. Not very long 
after this, some of the States 
passed laws giving women the right 
to hold property, which was the be- 
ginning of woman’s freedom from le- 
gal slavery. 

In the early fifties of the last cen- 
tury, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Su- 
san B. Anthony came together in one 
common cause, and that cause was the 
enfranchisement of women. They 
worked, talked, lectured and wrote for 
the cause all through the fifties, and 
saw their cause slowly progressing 
against the stone wall of prejudice and 
sordid public opinion. They were rid- 
iculed and denounced from one end 
of the land to the other. They never 
stopped, and went on with determined 
will and unflinching courage. They 
also worked for the freedom of the 
blacks in the South. They believed in 
equal rights to all—women and men 
alike, whether black or white. 

In the early fifties, also, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
came before the reading public. This 
book was more instrumental in chang- 
ing public opinion than anything else 
that has ever been before the public 
in book form or in public addresses. 
It was the instrument that inflamed and 
aroused public opinion to the awful- 
ness of the crimes that were going on 
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and permitted on account of the slav- 
ery of the black man. There never 
was a book more universally read. It 
is estimated that over 300,000 volumes 
were sold the first year in the United 
States alone. The book was read and 
re-read all over this land of ours, and 
translated into almost every language 
of the world. The power this book 
had to arouse public opinion and bring 
about the freedom of the black race 
can never be estimated. Lincoln and 
the Republican party had their share 
in doing away with negro slavery, and 
we honor the men who fought, bled 
and died in the dreadful war waged 
to free the negro and save our national 
union. But, back of it all, and shining 
through it all, is Harriet Beecher Stowe 
with her “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” I 
should like to draw a picture of the 
whole scene with Mrs. Stowe back of 
it all handing out her “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” for the aid and betterment of 
humanity. This one book, written by 
this great woman, has had more to 
do with the present trend of public 
opinion than any other book of the 
last century. In fact, it brought about 
a great revolution, and so, while Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Susan B. An- 
thony were striving to bring public 
opinion up to the standard of women’s 
enfranchisement and equal rights to 
all, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was quietly 
bringing public opinion up to the stand- 
ard of favoring the emancipation of 
the thousands of colored people in the 
South. So much for the work and in- 
fluence of three women in one decade. 

Then began the great civil war in 
the early sixties, and every mind was 
turned toward the South and the ad- 
vocation of women’s suffrage was 
abandoned during the four years of 
war. Every woman was doing her 
best to alleviate the sufferings of the 
wounded and bleeding men who were 
engaged in battle. 

When the war closed, the thousands 
of men who were killed and maimed 
during the struggle left their wives, 
mothers and sisters without any means 
of livelihood. There was no alterna- 
tive then for them than to do the best 
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they could to earn their own living and 
that of their families. Farmers’ wives 
went to the field to plant and cultivate 
the crops; business men’s wives took 
up their husband’s business where 
they had left off, etc., so that in every 
industry women were doing their best 
to earn a livelihood. From this time 
on, no woman was obliged to depend 
on some male relative for her liveli- 
hood. In this way they proved their 
ability to be independent of men. At 
this time all of the large universities 
opened their doors to them on equal 
footing with men. Women were no 
longer debarred from entering a wage 
earning occupation or any profession 
she might choose to follow. Thus, 
while the cruel war freed the colored 
man, it also, in a measure, freed wo- 
men. 

We have not spoken of the country 
west of the Rocky Mountains during 
these times. In the forties, while new 
ideas were beginning to take root in 
the East, there were but a very few 
white people west of these mountains. 
During the latter part of the forties 
there was a large emigration from the 
East and Middle West to the Pacific 
Coast, and with these there was a 
large number of missionaries, all in 
trains of prairie schooners. These 
missionaries were educated men and 
had broad minds, with kindly hearts. 
In 1847 and from that time on, large 
emigrations came every year. In 1849 
and 1850, after gold was discovered 
in California, thousands of the most 
adventurous, progressive and _ ener- 
getic people came west to Washington 
and Oregon, as well as to California, 
and with them some of the best intel- 
lect from the Eastern States. They 
soon started schools everywhere, and 
girls as well as boys were getting the 
rudiments of an education. These 
schools in the very early days were 
largely taught by the missionaries. By 
the latter part of the fifties, public 
schools and colleges were well under 
way and flourishing. The young girl 
of the West became the equal of her 
brother, and often his superior. Some 
of our most influential men and wo- 
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men were reared and educated in the 
West. It was Marcus Whitman who, 
with his bride, came West as a mis- 
sionary, who was the means of an- 
nexing all the territory then called 
Oregon to the United States. Then 
also came the Reverend Cushing Eels, 
Reverend Elcaney Walker, Harvey 
Clark and others, who established a 
mission school at Forest Grove, Ore- 
gon, thirty miles west of Portland, 
which developed into a_ university 
where girls had the same opportunity 
as boys. 

Harvey W. Scott, who was for many 
years the editor of the “Portland Ore- 
gonian,” one of the most influential 
papers of the Pacific Slope, was the 
first graduate on this University. He 
crossed the plains in an ox wagon 
when a mere child. Joaquin Miller, 
whom Oregon and Washington has a 
claim on as well as California, and 
Bret Harte, have wielded a large in- 
fluence in the entire West. Abigal 
Scott Dunaway, the author of “Cap- 
tain Gay’s Company,” crossed the 
plains. She is a woman who has ex- 
erted a very broad influence in favor 
of women in the West. In 1873, or 
thereabouts, Susan B. Anthony came 
West to advocate the cause of woman 
and to start the West on the way to- 
ward their enfranchisement. There 
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were a great many Western people 
who ridiculed her. She was, never- 
theless, the means of getting a great 
many young minds to favor her cause, 
and when she went back East the man- 
tle fell upon Abigal Scott Dunaday, 
who soon afterward began editing a 
paper called “The New Northwest,” 
published in Portland, Oregon, which 
did a great work by educating people 
and bringing them up to the standard 
of equal rights to all. The paper was 
dedicated wholly to woman’s enfran- 
chisement. 

It is very gratifying to know that 
Mrs. Dunaway is still living and has 
lived long enough to see her cause tri- 
umphant. In California, the Univer- 
sity of California, fostered by Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst, and Stanford Univer- 
sity, built by Mrs. Jane Stanford, will 
ever hand down the names of these 
two noble women to posterity. 

And now as the women of all the 
Western States work from the most 
intelligent standpoint, with societies 
and clubs well organized, the future 
will be largely what they choose to 
make it. All this, in less than two 
generations. Are we not proud of our 
great West when we hear of our East- 
ern sisters being compelled to stay, 
at least a little longer, on the back 
seat. 
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If bars should shut me from God’s sunlit day, 
And granite masonry should seal me fast 

As some frail insect where the salt waves play, 
Encased in amber through the ages past— 

If every golden shaft the bright sun sped 
From blue ethereal realms should hidden lie, 

And all my life through grey-stoled shadow led, 
Fraught with pain-haunted dreams where faint hopes die, 

Still would the thought of you lend silvern wings 
To speed my spirit on its outward way, 

Nor would I reck the tortures that fate flings 
Across the pathway of my earthly stay. 

Mine then the whole world’s varied pageantry, 
And joy as boundless as the foam-fringed sea! 


R. R. GREENWOOD. 
4 








Dutch Quiana 
A Field for United States Capital 


By J. Barkley Percival 


is to-day offering the best oppor- 

tunities in the world for United 

States enterprise, is situated on 
the northeast coast of South America, 
and is 300 miles long and 260 miles 
broad. It is beyond a doubt the rich- 
est possession of the Dutch, and can 
fairly lay claim to be the rarest jewel 
in the crown of the Netherlands. 

The Dutch parliament voted a sum 
of money for opening up the country 
by a railroad from Paramaribo (the 
capital of the colony, to the hinterland) 
with a view to developing the vast re- 
sources of this rich country. This pro- 
ject received universal and hearty en- 
dorsement, and already 100 miles of 
rail is open for traffic. 

Dutch Guiana is a rich country—it 
needs only good roads and steamcraft 
on her waterways to become one of 
the richest on earth. The soil yields 
abundantly without any process of 
fertilization, the forests are full of 
valuable woods, and the ground con- 
tains gold and precious stones. Ag- 
riculture, lumbering and mining will 
flourish more when proper means of 
communication between the coast and 
interior are established, 

The Klondyke excitement turned 
for a moment all eyes in the direc- 
tion of Alaska. But there are many 
disadvantages connected with the get- 
ting of gold in that region of almost 
perpetual winter. The obstacles to 
be overcome before the riches of the 
region can be obtained are many and 
great. No such difficulties present 
themselves in the gold fields of Suri- 
nam. Here there is eternal summer, 
easily navigable waterways, cheap 
food and cheap labor, and the richest 
gold fields in the world in which to 
operate. 

There are no hardships associated in 
getting out the gold in the placer 
mines of Surinam. An efficient man- 
agement located at Paramaribo, which, 
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notwithstanding its hot climate, is 
one of the most salubrious cities in the 
world, can direct all the opera‘ions 
and work the mines successfully. There 
is no danger to life and nothing to 
dread from thieves or schemers. There 
is no place in the world where prop- 
erty is safer than Surinam. 

Placer mining in Dutch Guiana can 
be counted on with as much certainty 
as manufacturing pursuits elsewhere. 
It is usually possible to estimate be- 
forehand, with considerable certainty, 
whether the returns from a given un- 
dertaking are likely to pay for the 
expense of operating the mine. There 
is little fear of a mine petering out 
so long as there is a good gravel bank 
in sight, and the means for working 
it are at hand. Hence only a few 
placer mines are worked at a loss. 

There is a rare opportunity at pres- 
ent for the investment of capital in 
Dutch Guiana. 

Gold is found in almost every part 
of South America, from the Orinoco 
delta to the Straits of Magellan, but 
nowhere is it in such quantities as in 
the gold belt traversing Dutch Gui- 
ana. With the introduction of the 
hydraulic system for washing in the 
placer mines, there will be undoubt- 
edly a largely increased gold field in 
the near future. 

Diamonds and other precious stones 
are to be found throughout the colony 
associated with gold, just as they 
have been discovered in Brazil. The 
discovery is said to have been made 
in Brazil by a Portuguese student of 
the University of Lisbon, who was sent 
to collect mineralogical specimens 
for the college. While examining the 
worked out placer: mines, he found a 
large diamond amongst a heap of 
gravel. Pursuing his search, he was 
amazed to find that the abandoned 
gold mines were rich diamond mines. 
Here, too, it appeared, the gold and 
the diamond went hand in hand. He 











gathered numbers of diamonds for 
his own special benefit, and got back 
to Portugal as speedily as possible. 
Arriving home, he sent his brother to 
Brazil, who soon gathered a fortune 
for himself, but something about his 
conduct caused his arrest, and he was 
thrown into prison. To purchase his 
liberty he gave up his diamonds, and 
after obtaining his freedom was ap- 
pointed by the king to instruct the 
gold miners how to search for dia- 
monds. Under his supervision all the 
abandoned placers were rewashed, 
and out of the gravel were taken annu- 
ally diamonds to the value of many 
millions of dollars. 

The largest diamond ever discovered 
in the world at that time was found in 
Brazil, namely, The King of Portugal; 
it weighed 1,660 carats, and is the size 
of a hen’s egg. It is still uncut. 

Throughout the gold belt, which 
ruus from Venezuela to Brazil, dia- 
monds and rubies are constantly be- 
ing found, some of them of large 
value. As Dutch Guiana is an enor- 
mously rich gold region, it will not 
be surprising if a great diamond dis- 
covery is some early day made here. 
The diamond fields in British Guiana 
are yielding handsome returns. 

Surinam would seem to be the ap- 
propriate territory for such a discov- 
ery, for here are the richest placer 
mines between the Orinoco and the 
Amazon. Several diamonds of small 
size have been found repeatedly in 
the debris of old placer workings on 
the Surinam River. The micaceous 
quartzose schist, containing talcose 
minerals, are intersected by quartz 
veins, which is the parent of the Bra- 
zilian diamond, the stracoleomete; in 
short, metamorphic in character, and 
distinguishes the mineralogical fea- 
tures of the gold belt of Surinam. 

South America seems to be the natu- 
ral home of gold and gems, and the 
writer predicts that the next great 
diamond discovery will be in the 
Surinam wilds. 

The colony of Surinam is also one 
of the richest in aboreal vegetation, in 
truth a perfect garden, the wild luxu- 
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riance of whose products furnishes a 
perpetual pleasure to the eye, and 
forms a shelter to myriads of brightly 
plumaged birds and a heterogeneous 
collection of the animal life peculiar 


to tropical forest. It is said of this 
marvelously fertile region that even 
Central Africa, with its luxurious and 
illimitable seas of verdure, present no 
such extensive space under conditions 
and uninterrupted vegetation as the 
woodlands of the Guiana seaboard, 
and those of the Amazon basin and its 
affluents. And it may be added that 
this territory contributes to the use of 
humanity more herbs, roots and plants 
for medicinal and food purposes than 
any other land .of equal extent on the 
face of the globe. The earth here is 
in brief teeming with vegetable 
wealth, and the landscapes are conse- 
quently gorgeously rich in _ scenic 
beauty. 

In a territory so rich in fruits and 
arboreal products, practically inex- 
haustible as far as regards its fecun- 
dity, it is natural that there should be 
large varieties of animal life. It is a 
noted fact, however, that there are no 
gigantic animals of the pachyderma- 
tous species, such as are common to 
the jungles of Africa and Asia, except 
the tapir. 

Although the Colony of Dutch Gui- 
ana is no field for the poor white man, 
a capitalist may live in comfort in 
Paramaribo, and direct the operations 
of gold mines in the interior worked 
by native labor. There is no greater 
mortality in Paramaribo than there 
is in a city of similar size in the tem- 
perate zone, the sanitary arrange- 
ments being perfect and surroundings 
salubrious. A man with a moderate 
capital could hardly employ himself 
better, provided he could secure a con- 
cession in the gold belt, than to reside 
in the city, and conduct the work in his 
mines through instructions to his na- 
tive helps, who, as a rule, find the 
bush innocuous and the labor profit- 
able. In a few years a man with a 
moderate capital operating in this way 
could be almost sure to accumulate a 
large fortune. 








What is Theosophy? 


By Cornett T. Stark 


r | SHOSE who fully comprehend 
the scheme of Creation, seek to 
convey a better understanding 
of it to those as yet less highly 

evolved, but who wish to know more of 
Truth. These Initiates or Adepts are 
termed Masters, because they teach. 
Their teachings comprise Occultism, or 
nature, method and purpose of life; 
and Mysticism or devotional aspira- 
tion. Theosophy has long been the 
name for the ancient Wisdom-relig- 
ion: those basic truths that have al- 
ways been the life of religion, philoso- 
phy, science and art. This being a 
world of growth, the practical value 
of Theosophy lies most in its cultiva- 
tion of discernment between non-es- 
sentials and the things that are worth 
while, resulting in determination to 
achieve true progress. Judgment be- 
tween Desire and Intuition becomes 
keener, and the pupil is impressed 
with the importance of fixing his atten- 
tion on consistent conduct instead of al- 
lowing Impulse to affect him. This 
poise and oversight is much helped 
by mental, emotional and physical 
conservation of the life principle, be- 
cause imperfect health dulls discrimi- 
nation, increasing bodily  self-con- 
sciousness, whereas the effort should 
be to efface the grosser and increase 
the finer sense of Awareness. 


It Explains Life and Death. 


Divine-Wisdom or Theos-sophia is 
that which has been the enlightening 
principle of all culture and of every 
civilization. Beside Brotherhood, its 
tenets with which we have most con- 
cern are unfailing Compensation or 
“Karma,” and Reincarnation, which of 
necessity follows. 


This law of Periodicity as applied 
to our appearance on Earth, is ex- 
pounded as being consistent with all 
other natural processes, and such re- 
appearance should not be confused 
with the theory of Transmigration or 
incarnation at random in the physical 
kingdoms—Metempsychosis. Rather, it 
is an orderly succession of lives in 
forms continuously more plastic and 
adapted to the needs of increasing in- 
telligence gained by experience. We 
are taught that as long as the portion 
of Consciousness which we recognize 
as ourself is seemingly separate from 
all others, it is focused in one or an- 
other of three of the seven worlds or 
conditions of Matter: Physical, Emo- 
tional, Mental—the planes of Nature. 
The limitations of the bodies or vehi- 
cles of expression peculiar to each 
world, confine our attention for the 
time, but after a time we die from the 
outer, to be born to the ever more real 
worlds, thereby expanding this per- 
sonal consciousness. Then if still im- 
perfect and subject to Desire instead 
of Aspiration, we are by reaction 
brought back world by world to the 
physical one, and in that manner con- 
tinue to separately function in those 
three, until by experience we have at- 
tained to transcendent wisdom and 
sympathy, thereafter to remain free 
from the need of rebirth. The goal of 
humanity as such is to outgrow the 
“cycle of necessity” (individual intel- 
ligence having matured), and in the 
worlds of full realization to attain con- 
scious completeness. It is a state of 
desirelessness, a condition of well-be- 
ing in perfection where the knowledge 
of the Oneness of all suffices to char- 
acterize life as absolutely real and 
beneficent: the place of At-one-ment. 








SUNSET. 


Annihilation is an erroneous Western 
idea of Nirvana. 

Evolution is the Divine Will, and 
once seen as such we feel that 


We Must Do What We Know. 


That is the Occultism which en- 
joins complete purification: a willing- 
ness to part with whatever we have 
outgrown. To reach a_ condition of 
permanent and whol~some happiness is 
our constant home. [Io do so we must 
be building our future accordingly, be- 
cause natural Compensation is invari- 
able. True theosophists do not strive 
for magical powers: strength of char- 
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acter is their ideal. Altruism, and the 
analyzing of the personal self with a 
view to overcoming imperfections, 
should be among the aims of all ear- 
nest persons. Disregard of duty to 
others intensifies the illusion of sepa- 
rateness, and all can attest that sel- 
fishness does not satisfy. Suffering is 
the karma or logical result of failure 
to live our knowledge throughout the 
long past, and the more we intelligently 
co-operate with Evolution—which im- 
partially considers the welfare of all 
—the sooner shall we attain to free- 
dom from error, and to consequent lib- 
eration from birth in the worlds of par- 
tial expression. 





SUNSET 


When the day with its toil is done, 

And my thoughts, like the winds, run free, 
Then I long for the silent shore 

As the sun slips into the sea. 
Where I stand on the farthest rock 

While the warmth and the light it gives 
Flashes back to my world-tired heart 

And my soul catches fire and lives! 
Like a king on his royal throne 

So the sun slowly sinks to rest, 
Throwing one farewell kiss of flame 

To the spray on each white wave crest. 
Silver sands reflect its splendor 

While the sea turns to gold with light, 
And the hills with new glory shine— 

Then the purpling robes of night! 


Who could have painted this picture 
At the end of your day and mine? 

Ah, none but the greatest painter, 
The hand of the Master, divine! 


VERA HEATHMAN COLE. 








A Daughter of the Sun 


By Billee Glynn 


Chapter II 


(Continued From Last Month) 


Myra called her, Margaret Al- 

lan “did things” in black and 

white. She did none of them 
very well, and she realized it herself, 
but it was pastime nevertheless, so she 
had fallen into this habit of pen and 
ink and crayon sketches—and most of 
the scenes about and people she knew 
had “suffered her attacks,” for that 
_ was the way she put it. It was small 
wonder, then, that very soon after his 
arrival she conceived the idea of draw- 
ing John Hamilton. To say the least 
he was a striking figure, and by rea- 
son of such an unusual model, perhaps, 
the girl this time decided on a paint- 
ing. She had broached the subject to 
him just as soon as she felt herself 
well enough acquainted, so it came 
about that he sat almost daily for her, 
with the patience so characteristic of 
him, in the Japanese summer house, 
while she painted. The first picture 
took a week, but partly through acci- 
dent, partly in itself, proved an abso- 
lute failure—so they had to go all over 
it again. Both were enjoying it thor- 
oughly, and the time didn’t matter. 
Ever since that second meeting, when 
she had accused him so straightfor- 
wardly of his crudeness, John Ham- 
ilton had endeavored to be particu- 
larly nice to her—to make up in gen- 
tleness for the other things he couldn’t 
help, and which he had gathered from 
the ends of creation. He owed it to 
her for her kindness to Myra, he said 
to himself, and this was true. Yet 
there were often times in the silences 
of those sittings—as he watched her 
working with brush and met her eyes 


B we: being “an angel,” as 


glancing around at him every now and 
then—that the man with a queer sense 
of self-desertion felt that somehow he 
was growing a stranger to himself. 
There were times, too, afterwards in 
the purple float of the twilight, gen- 
erally when he was alone, that he 
would stand for minutes gazing out 
toward the sunset—the way his trail 
lay—a pondering, uneasy expression 
on his face. Yet this rest was doing 
him good. Myra told him he looked 
ten years younger. The girl expressed 
something of the same thing one day 
as she drew. 

“Do you know,” she said, “you’ve 
improved wonderfully in these last 
two weeks—the lines of your face, I 
mean. You’re not nearly so gaunt, so 
deserty like.” 

“What!” he exclaimed, with a real 
note of alarm. “I hope I’m not get- 
ting a tenderfoot, stay-at-home sort 
of expression, am I?” 

She smiled with a lingering, askance 
look out of the hazel eyes at him—a 
part of the expression that was more 
characteristic of her than speech. 

“You knew, of course, when you said 
that,” she breathed, after a moment’s 
pause, her face again turned toward 
the picture, “that I am what you would 
call a tenderfoot and a stay-at-home.” 

The sudden hurt in the tone brought 
John Hamilton to his feet, absolutely 
forgetful of the fact that he was pos- 
ing for a picture. 

“Why, Miss Allan,” he began, put- 
ting out a hand as if to touch her shoul- 
der, then letting it fall awkwardly, 
since she didn’t look up. “You know 
I could never throw anything like that 











A DAUGHTER 


at you—you know I wouidn’t. I was 
not talking about women—I wasn’t 
even talking about men. I just meant 
that some of us had found a certain 
thing we had to follow. Surely you 
know what I think about you?” 

She turned around at him with a lit- 
tle earnest stare. “I am sure I don’t,” 
she doubted. “I am sure I don’t!” 
She repeated it, tapping her finger em- 
phatically with the end of her brush. 

For an _ instant the man paused, 
fumbling for words—then he spoke 
slowly. “Why, I think of you,” he 
said, ‘just what Myra thinks of you. I 
think—I think you are the finest wo- 
man I ever met.” 

Then he stood there with an odd 
sense of confusion, and the girl glanced 
up at him with a surge of something 
that instantly controlled itself, and 
might have been gladness—in her 
face. 

“Perhaps,” she half apologized, “I 
shouldn’t have said ‘gaunt and des- 
erty,’ either. I meant only that there 
is a certain tenderness about you now 
there wasn’t at first. I think it’s from 
being with Myra—from feeling for 
her. I don’t mean, you know, that you 
were not in the habit of feeling things, 
but just that they weren’t things of 
that kind—were they? It does a man 
good sometimes to know there’s a wo- 
man in the world—perhaps most of all 
a woman like Myra.” 

John Hamilton, on his chair again, 
sat in a sort of reflection. ‘Poor 
Myra,” he said at length. “I wish I 
could do something for her.” 

A short silence followed, in which 
the girl made a couple of strokes with 
her brush. Then she looked around at 
him. 

“There is something you could do 
for her if you wished,” she _ stated 
slowly, as if she had thoroughly con- 
sidered the matter. “You could stay 
here with her and not go to Australia. 
Why do you want to go there, anyway, 
so far away from her?” 

John Hamilton smiled gravely at the 
sunshine glinting in at him through the 
door. He seemed to weigh his words 
as he spoke. 
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“Myra’s heart,” he said, “is so com- 
pletely filled with her husband that no 
matter how much she appears to like 
my visit, I could not in the long run 
add one iota to her happiness. I could 
not give her any more comforts than 
she has—so it is simply a case of my- 
self. Piece by piece, Miss Allan, I 
think I’ve told you the whole story of 
my life, and yet you don’t seem to 
understand me.” 

She dropped her brush and came a 
step toward him, something bright and 
eloquent in her face. “I do under- 
stand you,” she declared quickly. “I 
didn’t at first, but I do now. I think 
you’re big and brave for all you’ve 
been through—I know that it’s your 
sort of men that have won the wilder- 
ness for us—and I know the passion 
to go on that comes to you. I think 
that in its way is big and brave, too— 
but I don’t think it’s so much so as 
giving it up for somebody else. And 
Myra wants you.” 

Her companion had got on his feet, 
his hands clenching and unclenching 
themselves behind his back. 

“Miss Allan,” he averred—so that 
her cheeks flushed suddenly—‘“I know 
that you believe in what you say. You 
are pleading for Myra—and yet you’re 
mistaken—you’re wrong. Just as I’ve 
said, I couldn’t make her a bit hap- 
pier than she is by staying, or give 
her another comfort. And even if she 
needed me—even if she needed me—” 

“Well, if she needed you?” put in 
the girl eagerly, filling the break. 

The man, looking straight into the 
sunset now streaming in the door at 
him, drew a strange, hoarse breath. 

“Tf she really needed me,” he stated 
slowly and in a tone queerly tinged 
with regret, “if she really needed me 
—well, I guess I’d just leave her what 
money I got—and have to go on fol- 
lowing the trail.” 

He still stood looking outward dur- 
ing the tingling silence that ensued, 
and could not see the expression on 
the girl’s face; the mouth that had 
drawn itself open, as it were, in a lit- 
tle, gaping wound. 

Then, without saying anything, she 
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turned and began putting away her 
brushes and paint. A sigh somehow 
seemed to haunt the roses that clus- 
tered around. 

“With just one or two lines which I 
can retouch myself,” she said, at 
length, “the picture will be finished.” 

And yet it was as if she hadn’t 
spoken—for the former silence still 
clung there—remained with them even 
after they had parted. 

ae ok a * 

The next day, as it happened, was 
Sunday—a warm, mellow day with a 
lilt of wind. John Hamilton arose 
early and was out wandering with a 
boy’s delight in the bit of a park which 
the town afforded—till his shoes were 
shining with wet, and striding so close 
that the fragrant evergreens plucked 
at him with glad, clinging hands and 
seemed to have splashed their dew in 
his eyes. His elation was new to him 
—strange, indeed. It wasn’t as be- 
fore a ripple blown on the calm appre- 
ciation of the child of nature—for it 
had youth in it. Moreover, and deeper 
still, it was founded on ecstasy—a 
thing that the man, had he thought 
about it, would have resented from all 
the grimness and nonchalance of his 
years of wandering. He didn’t think 
of it, however; but simply ascribed 
these new fluctuations of his spirit to 
being with Myra again—the holidays 
with her he meant to enjoy. 

Coming back to breakfast, he found 
his sister in one of her prettiest moods. 
Picking her up, chair and ail, he car- 
ried her to the table, and she held his 
head down and wouldn’t let him go till 
he had kissed her three times in front 
of her husband. Then she poured the 
coffee for “her two men,” as she called 
them, and John Hamilton, out of the 
joy of his heart, toasted her with a 
Western toast. “And why didn’t you 
tell me before?” he said, when they 
mentioned the famous forest of red- 
woods close at hand. “I’m going right 
out there and lie around the whole 
day.” 

He did—glancing lingeringly and 
with an air of comradeship toward 
the Allan place as he went; but no one 
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there was yet stirring. In spite of his 
high feelings he was haunted by a 
half-poignant regret that he had been 
so rude—for that was the way he now 
thought about it—to Margaret plead- 
ing for Myra the evening before. What 
he said was true, of course, but he 
need not have said it. So he thought 
of these things under the redwoods, 
and under a redwood a man cannot 
help but dream, too—even though he 
may not know it. 

When John Hamilton reached town 
again, people were on their way to 
evening service in the different 
churches; as he swung with long stride 
up to the Allan residence, Margaret 
was just coming out of the gate, at- 
tended by a strange gentleman in high 
hat and frock coat. She paused long 
enough to smile sweetly and introduce 
her companion, and John Hamilton 
went on his way feeling a sudden 
silence within himself, and carrying 
his impression of Mr. Clarence Bur- 
ton—a man of polish, coldness and 
business sagacity. Myra, on her own 
account, had told him of him casually 
a little later. He lived in S a 
large town twenty miles distant, was a 
prominent merchant there, and for 
three years deeply in love with Mar- 
garet Allan. Myra—without being 
asked about it—did not know whether 
Margaret would marry him or not. She 
certainly wouldn’t if she didn’t like 
him well enough, and she didn’t see 
how she could do that. John Hamil- 
ton asked why, but in such a manner 
that the question seemed simply to 
drift—and fell into a smoking silence 
while his sister regarded him keenly 
out of the corner of her eye. What- 
ever the inward workings, however, 
there was nothing in the nonchalant, 
dreaming exterior of the man upon 
which to fasten feeling or analysis. 
After a while he went out and contin- 
ued his smoke under the quiet of the 
stars—and for an hour perhaps stood, 
his arms crossed on the front gate- 
post and looking out towards the west. 
Then the shimmer of a white dress 
came down the walk—and Margaret 
Allan paused and said good-night. 
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John Hamilton stirred—as the sea 
stirs suddenly—with a sort of half 
sigh. “Oh,” he said, “you are back 
so soon?” The words seemed to lin- 
ger significantly in the air. 

“From church ?—why a long time! 
I have just been up to Mrs. O’Keefe’s, 
and thought I would drop in and see 
Myra on my way back.” 

He opened the gate for her, then re- 
sumed his former posture, clicking the 
pipe between his teeth. Inside, the 
girl made a movement as if to go on, 
then glanced at him—paused again. 
Her breath came with a slight suffer- 
ance, and she appeared to be weighing 
an impulse—yet there was nothing to 
that effect in her words. 

“Myra’s light is out,” she said, 
“and she must have gone to bed. But 
I'll go home this way.” 

John Hamilton made no response, 
but turned and went with her. They 
passed through the little gate and 
down the avenue of palms in silence. 
Once she glanced at him, as though 
to read his thoughts, but after all, he 
was a man of quietness, and there 
might be nothing unusual in his man- 
ner. At the steps of the house she 
stopped apparently to say good-night, 
then stood battling, it seemed, the 
same impulse as before. This time, 
however, it mastered her, and she put 
out a hand that touched with the shy 
point of a finger Jonh Hamilton’s coat 
sleeve—then fell to her side. 

“Mr. Hamilton,” she asserted, “I 
know I can trust you. I know you have 
a quick knowledge of men—and I 
want to ask you something. What do 
you think—of Mr. Clarence Burton?” 

Her companion looked up, but with 
no stare of surprise to wound her 
struggling sensitiveness. Perhaps, in- 
deed, he didn’t feel it himself. 

“Why, Miss Allan,” he returned, “I 
think he’s alright—in his own way. 
Why did you want to know?” 

She paused, looking at a leaf she 
plucked from a hanging rose tree, and 
tore it in bits between her fingers. 

“Because to-day he asked me _ to 
marry him,” she said at length, “and 
I am to let him know in two weeks— 
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when he comes back a week from 
Sunday.” 

The silence that ensued twitched 
like a newly-lit street lamp. John 
Hamilton, as it were, burst into it, yet 
he spoke quietly enough, too. 

“Are you going to?” he articulated. 

The girl suddenly crumpled the bits 
of leaf between her palms. “I don’t 
know,” she said. ‘“Good-night.” 

ok 1K ae 

The week which followed seemed to 
gently sigh past—a sigh unconscious, 
however, behind expressed endeavor 
and comradeship. It was the time of 
year when Margaret Allen always 
turned her attention to the grounds— 
a work of which she was so zealous— 
and made any new arrangements she 
had in mind. On this occasion, be- 
sides other lesser changes, she had de- 
cided that sylvia would be a much 
prettier border than the dogwood al- 
ready lining the oval of palms; so the 
dogwood was rooted out, the ground 
cultivated, and the planting of the syl- 
via begun. As the girl remarked to 
John Hamilton: “Those red blossoms 
have always haunted me ever since I 
visited Stanford and saw them grow- 
ing in such profusion there—and I sim- 
ply had to have them. The dear old 
dogwood, I am sorry for it, of course, 
but one can’t help everything always, 
can they?” 

Naturally, too, she must do the 
planting in her own careful way; not 
scatter the seeds willy-nilly, but place 
them in one by one, and at equal dis- 
tance apart—and the ground, as well, 
must be all gently shaken up again 
before planting with a kind of trowel, 
and patted afterwards for good beha- 
vior. 

“They say sylvia does not grow well 
in this section,” she explained, “and 
that is the reason I am so particular.” 

“But it will take you a long time 
to plant all the ground you have ready 
at this rate,” suggested John Hamil- 
ton in rejoinder. “Have you so much 
patience ?” 

“Indeed I have,” she replied. “All 
the patience in the world—with flow- 
ers, or shrubs, or men,” and_ she 
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glanced playfully up at him. “And you 
see I have lots of time. If you get 
tired, though, you needn’t work for 
me, mind.” 

John Hamilton wasn’t tired, how- 
ever—not even if his efforts had been 
accepted only after apprenticeship. He 
wasn’t even thinking of being tired. 
Neither was he the sort of man to stand 
on the other side of the fence and 
smoke his pipe while he watched a 
woman do her own planting—though 
he might have had lots to reflect upon 
had he done so. It was much more 
pleasant, after all, on Margaret’s side 
—and not to reflect at all. So every 
afternoon found them planting sylvia 
together, in a talkative or industrious 
fashion, as the notion took them. 
As Margaret had said, there was lots 
of time. And Myra, whenever her 
chair was moved to a certain window 
and she could glimpse them through 
the foliage, smiled and hoped to her- 
self a little, but said nothing that could 
be in any way suspicious to a man of 
the trail—unaccustomed and uncaring 
for women. Their intimate relations, 
indeed, she accepted on both sides in 
the most matter-of-fact way. “One 
cannot help but be friends with Mar- 
garet,” she remarked at the tea-table 
one night. “She is such a perfect wo- 
man. When she marries Mr. Burton 
I am going to miss her a great deal.” 
And to Margaret she said: “I am glad 
to see that you and John are such good 
friends.” This evidently was all of 
her observation, and she had even 
quit having her chair wheeled outside 
as had been occasionally her pleasure. 

There were times, however—in 
spite of his apparent enjoyment, per- 
haps because of it, in fact—when John 
Hamilton was seriously troubled about 
himself. Times when he stood with 
that uneasy expression on his face and 
wondered at the tentacles of another 
personality, stretching up from no- 
where, as it seemed, and crowding the 
things of custom in his soul. It was 
only a mood, of course, he understood, 
and there was no reason that his 
friendship with Margaret Allan—the 
only friendship with a woman his life 
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had ever developed—should show it- 
self in connection. It was just a mor- 


‘bid feeling, that was all, and yet a 


feeling that grew on him with the days 
and which he couldn’t bear—of being 


‘shut out when the sun beckoned on the 


bend of the horizon in the West. 

He was standing one night looking 
in that direction, his arms on the gate- 
post, as usual, when the servant came 
to the door and called to him. And 
when he entered Myra’s room _ she 
handed him a letter which she said 
the postman had brought that after- 
noon, but which she had forgotten to 
give him. He opened and read it, his 
face and whole bearing lighting sud- 
denly. 

“Tt’s from Robertson,” he said, 
“the owner of ‘The Jackpot’—which I 
am going to work for him. He’s ar- 
rived in San Francisco, and tells me 
to be there on business a day before 
we sail-—a week from yesterday. That 
means I leave on Friday, or Saturday 
morning, sis. This is Monday, isn’t 
it?” 

But a look of blight had come into 
Myra’s face. “Have I used you so 
badly,” she said, “when you’re so glad 
to get away? I would not try to pre- 
vent your going, of course, when you 
say you have to—but it hurts to see 
you so very glad about it.” 

He went to her, bending over her 
and caressing the rumpling, wayward 
hair. “Forgive me, girlie,” he pleaded. 
“It was only the part of me that won’t 
be still that spoke. Though I cannot 
stay myself, you know my heart is 
with you.” 

So by and bye he soothed her back 
to her dimpled, smiling little self— 
and spoke to her of the letter no more. 

Mentioning it to Margaret Allan the 
next afternoon, however, it was with 
the same zest he had betrayed to 
Myra—the ecstasy of the camp struck 
and new ground. With the letter in 
his hand the whole habit of his life 
seemed to rouse itself, in a throb of 
relief like wine, and swing back to 
him—utterly dominant and forgetful. 

The girl glanced up at him in her 
quiet way, then down again. As us- 
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ual, he had found her planting sylvia 
seeds—and planting them carefully. 
Her hands paused for just an instant 
as she listened to him, then her face, 
turned away, bent lower over her task 
—as she gouged out a refractory root. 
When she looked up at him again, the 
next minute, it was with an expression 
almost as zestful as his own. 

“It’s nice to be going so soon, isn’t 
it,’ she said. ‘I do hope you'll have 
a pleasant voyage and like Australia 
well enough to settle there.” 

There was at once a carelessness 
and sincerity about the words—a sort 
of metallic ring—that somewhere 
touched a shadow in the man, a dis- 
appointment he couldn’t name. She 
had said the proper thing, of course, 
yet somehow it sobered him strangely. 
Was it the woman herself, who seem- 
ed different to-day, now that he had 
time to realize it—different with a 
woman’s unexpectedness? John Ham- 
ilton was not much on analysis. 

“Oh, I don’t think I will settle 
there,” he almost corrected. “I shall 
come back to America in the end.” 

“But I have heard that Australia is 
such a fine country.” It was the same 
tone—and her companion paused 
crushing a twig in his hand. 

“They have different stories about 
it,” he said gravely. 

To this the girl made no rejoinder, 
but went on planting slyvia seeds. As 
for John Hamilton, in the moments of 
silence which followed, he sat there 
realizing his strangerhood to himself 
—worried at his sudden change of tone 
without reason, and at the morbidness 
that had again come over him. Even 
his manner of announcing his news 
was not his usual self. A new trail 
was nothing uncustomary, nothing 
about which to boast—to be boyish 
over. A habit, that was all, for which 
he put out his hand as he put it out 
for his pipe and tobacco—to enjoy 
with quiet and relish. 

Yet it was with a part of that same 
manner—with an inward spirit of 
combativeness almost—that he again 
took up the conversation. He spoke 
not of Australia, a land to settle in, 


but other lands beyond. Some of 
them were old lands, perhaps, but he 
had never seen them yet—and a man 
must keep moving. China and Japan 
had old mines worth investigating. 
Siberia was practically unexplored yet 
and India—he must see India and the 
countries around. 

The girl listened for a while, smiling 
brightly—then stirred to her feet with 
a restless movement. 

“Oh, Mr. Hamilton,” she interrupt- 
ed, “I received a present Saturday 
which I intended showing you, but 
forgot. Would you care to walk to the 
house with me now? I would like to 
know what you think of it.” 

Her companion was on his feet im- 
mediately, and followed her down the 
walk in silence. His senses were 
again groping in shadow—at the cer- 
tain bright aloofness in her, a new- 
ness that worried him because of its 
seeming power of impressing itself 
and swinging his own moods. In the 
habit of selecting his impressions and 
holding them calmly without analysis, 
sensitiveness bothered him, because 
he couldn’t reason it. And now—even 
the bunch of dull red roses in the par- 
lor, where she had ushered him and 
he sat waiting her return, seemed to 
flare up at him, to smother his senses. 
Even while he thought of them calmly 
they flared—new roses inspired fool- 
ishly somewhere in a wilting, and un- 
explainable. 

When the girl returned to the room 
she carried a large framed picture, 
and, turning it about, held it on the 
corner of the table for his inspection. 
There was a half gay challenge in her 
manner that seemed to tremble tense- 
ly with the moment—but John Hamil- 
ton’s gaze was glued on the picture. 
It was that of the girl before him and 
Clarence Burton. The man was stand- 
ing smiling down at her, and she was 
looking up in his face. The attitude 
bespoke all her gentle sweetness. 
There was a gladness in the man’s 
bearing, as though the blossom of her 
womanhood were his to pluck. His 
hand, indeed, seemed to go out to her. 
The framing was a peculiarly beauti- 
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ful arrangement of pieces of shell on 
an oak base that waved out at the 
‘sides and corners in imitation of 
clinging seaweed. 

“He got it enlarged in San Francisco 
from a small snapshot we had taken,” 
the girl explained, ‘‘and sent it to me 
by yesterday’s express. Don’t you 
think it’s beautiful ?” 

John Hamilton paused before he an- 
swered. He cleared his throat slightly 
and rose to his feet. 

“It is,” he said, “very beautiful.” 
He wasn’t looking at the picture, how- 
ever, but at the roses. He was won- 
dering why their colors had taken to 
leaping about his brain—roses that 
bloomed, that wilted and flared up 
again. 

“Yes,” he repeated, getting a hold on 
himself before his manner might be- 
come strange. “It is a very beautiful 
picture. It is a wonder he did not 
keep it for himself—though it is likely 
he has another copy.” 

“T suppose so,” rejoined the girl. “I 
shall ask him when he comes down. I 
told you, I think, that he was coming 
next Sunday.” 

There was a significance in the 
words that John Hamilton did not 
miss. He had a vision of his burros 
running away from him in the desert 
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once with the water-bags strapped to 
the saddles. There was a crush of 
loneliness and unalterable fatality 
about his heart. 

“Sunday,’ he announced; “that is 
the day I am to sail. Yes, you did 
tell me he was coming Sunday.” 

The girl had set the picture down 
and was looking at him out of bright, 
combative eyes; spear points they 
were, distancing her aloofness, and 
smiling at former associations. 

John Hamilton smiled back at her 
bravely, and then stepped toward the 
door. 

“I will not be going out again this 
afternoon, Mr. Hamilton,” she made 
known. “And if you will just set the 
box of seeds, or any of the other little 
things, off the drive for me, if they 
happen to be on!” 

Jonn Hamilton did so—then went 
for a long walk to the redwood forest. 

When he came back that night, 
Myra told him that she had never seen 
him looking so worried. He made re- 
ply he had no reason, then. And nei- 
ther was he yet sure in his heart that 
he had. Why, after all, should a wo- 
man’s lightness of manner worry him 
just because he had been used to her 
tenderness and depth. Yet it did 
worry him—and all the next day. 


(To be Continued) 





MY NEIGHBOR 


She lives next door—my neighbor poor 
And old and palsy-weak, 

While I have wealth and youth; and health 
Glows crimson in my cheek. 


And yet, whene’er I see her pass— 


Devout parishioner— 


Each Sunday on her way to mass— 


Ah, God! I envy her. 


For she has kept what years have swept 
From me, like phantom-wraith, 

That refuge warm, that staff, that charm— 
A glad, unquestioning faith. 


DorotHy DE JAGERS. 














Overland Stampede of 1849 


By Frank M. Vancil 


r YHE year of 1849 marks an im- 
portant epoch in the history of 
the United States. The indus- 
trial world was wrought up in 

feverish excitement over the discov- 

ery of gold in our then newly-acquired 
territory of California. The western 

Eldorado was the Mecca to which hun- 

dreds of thousands of people turned 

their weary footsteps in the mad pur- 
suit of wealth. It has been estimated 
that fully one hundred thousand pil- 
grims crossed the plains, and perhaps 
half as many more reached the sunset 
lands by ocean passage, via Panama 
and Cape Horn. The ocean route oc- 
cupied the major part of a month in 
completion, while that overland con- 
sumed the spring and summer, from 

Aprii to September. 

Among the vast multitude of over- 
land emigrants in 1849, that sought 
the golden shores of the Pacific, was 
a well equipped party from Spring- 
field, Ill., known as the Captain Web- 
ber Company. Two of the party, who 
figure conspicuously in the long march, 
were Colonel James Parkinson and 
John Walters of Sangamon County. 

The company left Springfield about 
the first of May, and reached Council 
Bluffs, the border outfitting point, 
some weeks later. This, then, strag- 
gling village, presented a very ani- 
mated appearance, as it was the chief 
depot of supplies, preparatory te en- 
tering the Great Plains, a vast treeless 
expanse, inhabited by thousands of 
buffalo and wandering bands of In- 
dians. 

The trail lay up the treacherous 
Platte River, the valley of which af- 
forded ample pasturage for the stock. 
It was sometimes necessary, however, 
to go back a number of rods from the 


beaten road to secure sufficient grass, 
in which case one or more men were 
selected to stand guard to prevent a 
stampede by lurking savages, who 
were ever on the alert to capture stock. 

The first rendezvous reached after 
leaving Council Bluffs was at Fort 
Kearney, situated on the south side of 
the Platte River, nearly opposite the 
present city of Kearney, Nebraska. 
Here a motley crowd of adventurers 
was constantly coming and departing, 
and our little band halted for rest and 
repairs, and to receive tidings from 
loved ones at home, and to report pro- 
gress back after a month’s pilgrimage. 
What an anxious, restless throng be- 
sieged the little pioneer postoffice, and 
with what zest was each white-winged 
messenger scanned. It may be stated 
that this historic spot, once the scene 
of so much activity and interest, is 
now marked only by a few mounds of 
earth and patriarchal cottonwood trees. 

A day or two of recuperation here 
and the party joined the endless train 
up the valley, past Chimney Rock, to 
Fort Laramie, the next island port in 
the great ocean wilderness. At this 
point the details of the former stop- 
page were repeated, and the same con- 
glomerate mass of struggling human- 
ity was witnessed. The country be- 
gan to assume a more diversified and 
rugged aspect, and the foothills of the 
mighty Rockies were plainly in evi- 
dence. Far away to the north, the 
dark outlines of the Black Hills were 
observed, while eastward as far as the 
eye could reach, could be seen a limit- 
less string of white-topped wagons, 
winding in and out like a mighty ser- 
pent on a waterless sea. Interspersed 
and commingling with the prairie 
schooners could be discerned almost 
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every conceivable contrivance of con- 
veyane, from a rustic wheelbarrow to 
a one-horse shay. 

In this locality, extending out upon 
the level plain at frequent intervals 
for miles in extent, were seen the 
wonderful prairie dog towns. The 
burrows or abodes of the little animals 
are laid out with apparent street like 
regularity, and the opening is sur- 
rounded by a cone of earth some eigh- 
teen inches high, which the occupant 
uses as a watch tower. 

The prairie dog resembles a squir- 
rel in appearance more than any other 
animal, but it has a sharp yelp like 
that of a dog—hence the name. The 
little rodent is fond of sitting erect 
near the entrance of its burrow and 
barking; and when frightened, re- 
treats into its hole in a tumbling, comi- 
cal manner. Rattlesnakes and a small 
species of owl occupy the burrow with 
the dogs. 

It will be remembered that the year 
1849 is memorable as the period of the 
dreadful cholera epidemic in the 
United States, and the overland emi- 
grants were not exempt from many fa- 
talities. Scores of freshly made 
graves lined the great thoroughfare— 
a little mound of earth, a rough pine 
board, with initials rudely carved, and 
the mortal remains of the departed 
were left to mingle with mother earth, 
to become wholly obliterated in a few 
short years—the silent stars their 
vigils, and the whistling winds their 
requiems. 

In this connection there might be 
mentioned an incident of travel which 
befel] the little company of more than 
passing interest. Captain Webber, 
who was in command of the company, 
was vigorously opposed to the use of 
intoxicating liquors, and exacted from 
each member of the party before start- 
ing a solemn, written pledge to not 
only abstain wholly from its use, but 
not to include it among the necessary 
articles of the expedition. However, 
where there is a will there is generally 
a way, and a number of the less pro- 


obtain a demijohn of brandy and to se- 
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the 
Before reaching the moun- 
tains, Webber was taken seriously ill, 


crete it in the rear of one of 
wagons. 


and all remedial agencies offered 
proved unavailing. Stretched out up- 
on an oscillating cot in one of the 
wagons, amidst dust and heat, the suf- 
ferer was fast descending into a fever- 
ish unconsciousness when aroused by 
the cheery tones of Colonel Parkin- 
son. 

“Well, Captain, how are you mak- 
ing it?” 

“Badly! Very badly, indeed, Colo- 
nel,” came in sober tones from the in- 
valid. “This everlasting jostle and 
stifling heat is wearing me out. I can 
get nothing I want—nothing to do me 
any good.” 

“You mustn’t give up,” said the 
Colonel. “If there’s anything possible 
to do for you, depend upon it, there are 
plenty of willing hands to assist you. 
What is it that you most desire ?” 

“Oh, something to stimulate my 
flagging spirits—to alleviate this con- 
suming thirst. If I only had a little 
good brandy I believe I could pull 
through.” 

Quietly and secretly, Colonel Par- 
kison slipped around to where the 
demijohn was hidden, and drew forth 
a half pint of the contraband liquor 
and hurriedly returned to the prostrate 
form. 

“Here, Captain,” he exclaimed, “is 
a little of the desired elixir of life. 
Now drink, and let’s see you out of 
this at once.” 

“My God, Colonel, where did you 
get that?” amazingly retorted the sick 
man, as he nervously clutched the 
proffered bottle. 

“Oh,” continued Parkinson, “we ex- 
pected just such a demand as this, and 
smuggled it in before leaving Spring- 
field.” 

“Well,” said Webber, “it was a wise 
thought after all; and now, Colonel 
don’t let any of the boys know of this, 
and keep the location of the liquor a 
secret.” 

It is needless to say that the Cap- 
tain rapidly recovered, and that one 
solemn vow at least was sadly ig- 
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nored the remainder of the journey. 

South Pass and Hell Gate, a natural 
avenue turough the great backbone of 
the continent, was occupied for a 4th 
of July celebration, where the starry 
banner was unfurled and _ snowballs 
were served instead of lemonade. Upon 
the smooth, eroded walls of this natu- 
tal passageway were carved thousands 
of names of the spirited throng, en 
route to the land of gold. 

A little further on, where the waters 
ripple towards the Pacific, Fort Hall 
was reached, the radiating point to the 
Pacific Coast. This fort was built in 
1834 as a trading post, and was well 
situated for defense on a beautiful 
mountain stream of water, some fif- 
teen miles north of the present city 
of Pocatello, Idaho. The greater part 
of the buildings were of adobe brick, 
and to-day little remains of the origi- 
nal structures, except an adobe chim- 
ney, to which a log cabin has been 
built. 

Proceeding south, the wild and im- 
petuous Bear River was crossed, and 
the valley of the Saints was entered. 
The isolated Mormon colony was but 
a village then, but a neighborhood of 
busy and industrious workers. Com- 
pleting preparations here for the most 
trying ordeal, that cf crossing the 
great American desert and the alka- 
line desert beyond, the Webber com- 
pany moved on and into the vast Sa- 
hara. The trackless desert region, 
formerly: included in the lake, lies just 
west of Great Salt Lake, and was a 
level, shifting bed of sand, varying 
in width from twenty to one hun- 
dred miles. At this season of the 
year the heat of the noonday sun was 
intense, and the wagon wheels in 
places cut down half way to the hubs, 
rendering travel exceedingly tedious 
and difficult. To avoid the tropical 
heat of midday, the dreary waste was 
crossed in the night. 

For some unaccountable reason, the 
Webber party and a few others wan- 
dered from the trail, and the blazing 
light of the morning found them a fam- 
ishing, wandering band, groping here 
and there for an exit. Realizing that 
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they were lost and would probably 
perish, the greatest consternation pre- 
vailed. Their supply of water was 
nearly gone, and their thirsty teams 
were nigh exhausted from fatigue. 
Resting a portion of the day amid the 
blistering, scorching days of a mid- 
summer sun, the disconsolate travel- 
ers plodded on and on, stimulated by 
the deceptive visions of the ever-pres- 
ent mirage. Several miles were made 
the second night, but the dazzling 
splendor of aurora revealed no prom- 
ising hopes of deliverance. Frequent 
islets of vernal beauty, apparently re- 
flecting mountain lakes of crystal 
waters, would arise from the shoreless 
ocean of sand, only to disappear upon 
a near approach. 

The situation was indeed appalling. 
Already one of the party—Jim Wal- 
ters—was prostrated, and lay uncon- 
scious in one of the slowly moving 
wagons. Teams had fallen and were 
unable to rise, and the progress was 
interrupted and _ snail-like. About 
three o’clock in the afternoon of the 
second day, another oasis appeared a 
few miles to the westward, which 
seemed more distinct and real than the 
elusive ones heretofore observed. The 
disheartened wanderers pulled for a 
nearer observation, and joy unspeak- 
able—it proved to be real. The haven 
was reached a little before sunset— 
a slightly elevated mound of solid 
earth, some ten acres in extent, cov- 
ered with scrubby trees and dense 
bushes. This betokened water. Never 
was a spot more rapturously welcotned 
—a fruitful island to the storm-tossed, 
famished mariner on a wide waste of 
waters. Search disclosed a sparkling 
spring of pure cooling water, bubbling 
forth, only to disappear a few rods be- 
low in the sun parched earth. All 
haste was made for the invalid, Wal- 
ters, who was borne, limp and insen- 
sible, and rolled into the channel and 
thoroughly saturated. Soon the spark 
of life revived, and but a short time 
elapsed ere the sufferer was restored 
to vitality. 

The company rémained here a num- 
ber of days, and upon proceeding, 
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found the lost trail but a short dis- 
tance beyond, which was pursued with 
renewed hopefulness and energy. The 
route extended down the famous Hum- 
boldt River, appropriately termed 
“The River of Bones,” as such was the 
loss of stock from alkali water that the 
margin of the river’s course was whit- 
ened by animal skeletons. 

The Sierras were crossed without in- 
cident worthy of note, and the Sacra- 
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mento Valley reached in due time. The 
more than three score of years that 
have elapsed since the stirring scenes 
of the great overland exodus were 
enacted, have left but very few vener- 
able pioneers who were eye witnesses 
of the events narrated. The old Cali- 
fornia and Oregon trail is yet visible 
in isolated places, but like its aged 
originators, must soon be known only 
in history. 





THE SEA-CALL 


Let me away from this close, pent town— 
Let me away and away! 

What is there good in streets of brown? 
What is there fair in skies of gray? 


Only one tie to bind me here, 
Away from my mistress’ charm— 


My wife—-aye, truly I hold her dear, 
And that wee thing on her arm. 


But what is a wife, or what is a child, 
When the Sea winds call to me? 
For She has a power to drive men wild, 

If they Her lovers be. 


I’ve pillowed my head on Her breast, 
I’ve kissed Her lips in the spray, 
She’s treated me as She treats the rest, 

But—I long for Her arms to-day. 


Cold is Her breast and Her bed of blue, 
(Eyes of my child!)—and yet 

I must away—though I would be true— 
I must away, and forget. 


SARAH HAMMOND KELLY. 




















By Ox-Team to California 


Personal Narrative of Nancy A. Hunt 


Prepared from original manuscript by Professor Rockwell D. Hunt, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Southern California, and President of the Histori- 
cal Society of Southern California. The original manuscript was prepared 
more than twenty years ago, with great care and considerable research, but 


of course chiefly from memory. 




















Mrs. Nancy Hunt. 


NE of my sons has requested 
me to write the story of my 


early life. Whether he is in 

jest or in earnest I do not 
know: if in earnest, I know not why 
he thinks I could do such a thing. It 
must be either because I have given 
birth and raised to stalwart manhood 
seven sons, or because I was a pioneer 
in the great State of Illinois, and also 
in our sunny State, California. He 


must have some reason for it: perhaps 
it is this—just to know something of 
our family history. I myself have 
often wished I knew more of the his- 
tory of my parents and ancestors; so 
I will do what I can to grant my son’s 
request for this reason, if for no other. 

I must begin back with my an- 
cestors. From a rare old book, “The 
Pioneer Families of Missouri,’ I have 
learned that Jacob Zumwalt emigrated 
from Germany to America during co- 
lonial times and settled first in Penn- 
sylvania, at the present site of Little 
York. Mr. Zumwalt was married 
twice. By his first wife he had two 
sons and two daughters, and by his 
second five sons and one daughter. It 
is said that his son Jacob built the first 
hewed log house that was ever erected 
on the north side of the Missouri River 
in 1798, about one and a half miles 
northwest of O’Fallen Station, on the 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern 
Railway. I have not been able to 
trace the connection between the Mis- 
souri Zumwalts and my own parents, 
though all were no doubt related. 

The name of my great-great-grand- 
father was Adam Zumwalt. His son, 
George Zumwalt, emigrated from G -- 
many to America, and lived in Vir- 
ginia, where my grandfather, Jacob 
Zumwalt, was born. The names of 
great-grandfather’s children were 
Jacob, Elizabeth, Henry, Mary, Mag- 
dalene, Christina, Philip, Christian, 
and John. My grandfather (Jacob 
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Zumwalt), also had nine children, 
whose names were Sarah, Mary, Jo- 
seph, Daniel, Jacob, Elizabeth, Elea- 
nor, George and John. The fifth of 
these, Jacob Zumwalt, was my father. 

Grandmother Zumwalt’s maiden 
name was Nancy Ann Spurgeon. 
She was born in Pennsylvania, of par- 
ents who had come from England, and 
so was selated to the Spurgeons of 
that country. 

My mother’s maiden name was Su- 
sanna Smith. She was the daughter 
of Reuben Smith, whose children 
were Sally, John, Joel, Anna, Joseph, 
Phoebe, Reuben, Stephen, Mary Ann, 
Clarenda, Elizabeth, Susanna and 
Cynthia. My great grandparents, 
Oliver Smith and Sarah Herrick, who 
were born and married in England, 
came to America about 1770. Sarah 
Herrick was a very large woman, 
taller than Reuben Smith, who was 
six feet six inches tall. Oliver Smith 
was a physician and surgeon, and was 
quite wealthy until the Indians took 
and destroyed his property. Grand- 
mother Smith died January 17, 1834; 
and grandfather Reuben Smith died 
September 25, 1840. 

My own parents were both born and 
raised in Ohio, as farmers. They re- 
ceived only a moderate education, as 
colleges and seminaries were then un- 
known in that part of the country. 
They had no carriages to go riding in 
when they were young. A walk of 
five or six miles was not considered 
much; but horseback riding was very 
fashionable among old and young 
alike. To go to church on Sunday, or 
to market or to mill with bag of corn, 
wheat or buckwheat swung across the 
horse’s back, or even to weddings, ten, 
twenty or more miles away—all these 
were the most common, every-day af- 
fairs. 

When my parents were married 
father was twenty-two and mother 
nineteen. Father came twenty miles 
on horseback with his company of 
family relatives and friends. On ar- 
riving at mother’s home, they all rode 
around the house three times for good 
cheer, according to the style of the 
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day. On these long rides it was cus- 
tomary for the young men to carry 
the girls’ collarettes in their high silk 
hats, so they would not get mussed up. 

The day after the wedding they, 


with their company, went to my 
father’s home for the Infair. Accord- 
nig to previous arrangement, they 


started after just one week to emigrate 
to Indiana. This was a wedding trip 
that some of our young folks wouldn’t 
like very well nowadays—especially 
to go as my parents went, with their 
own team, taking in the wagon all 
they possessed, except their five 
horses and the cow named “Pink.” I 
can remember hearing mother calling, 
“Suke—Pink;” and the cow would 
come home from as far as she could 
hear the call, out of the thick woods. 

When they reached their journey’s 
end, they settled in the beech and 
maple timber that was so thick they 
had to cut down trees and clear out a 
spot big enough on which to build 
their little log house of one room. But 
since they were married in June and 
had started at once, the house was 
built before winter set in. 

Yet when they moved in, the only 
door was a quilt hung up, and the only 
curtain was another quilt at the little 
square window without glass. Later 
the fireplace chimney was completed 
with split sticks chinked up with mud 
plaster. Father split some puncheons 
from the big hard-wood trees and put 
down a floor big enough for the bed. 

By keeping diligently at work, they 
had soon made a door, bed-stead, etc. 
A few hens were brought from a dis- 
tant neighbor: mother borrowed a 
rooster and made a little chicken- 
house from small trees she had cut 
down; so in a short time they had 
plenty of chickens. 

Father was a skilful hunter, so they 
fared well for meat, deer and other 
wild game being plentiful. They 
lived in happiness. 

In the spring they made enough 
maple sugar, syrup (or molasses, as 
we always cailed it) and vinegar to 
do for the year. And they also had a 
splendid garden, having been provided 
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with seeds before leaving home. They 
had everything necessary that was 
good to eat, and live well. 

But on account of exposure and 
hard work, mother was troubled with 
rheumatism and both had chills and 
fever; so they concluded to go on to 
Illinois and try it there. 

The five horse team was hitched on 
to the great covered wagon, and old 
“Pink,” with her tinkling bell and 
playful progeny was made ready for 
another journey. Father and mother 
had found two little girls in the tim- 
ber of Indiana: my sister, Sarah, and 
I were born there, Hoosiers: and 
sometimes I feel glad, even proud, that 
I was born a sturdy, hardy Hoosier. 
I was then three years old, and Sarah 
was six weeks old—pretty young to 
be an emigrant to a new country, to 
be one of the pioneers! 

My parents and my uncle, Joseph 
Zumwalt, and his family, arrived in 
Will County, Illinois, at Troutman’s 
Grove, near Joliet, in the spring of 
1834, there to begin a pioneer life over 
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again by starting a new home: and it 
had to be done very much as the first 
one had been. 

Here my school days began. 
of our neighbors who had come there 
about 1831, and was educated, was 
hired to teach the first school ever 


One 


kept in that place. Scholars being 
scarce, the teacher got my parents to 
let me go, although a baby not four 
years old yet: but even now I can re- 
member some things I did then. The 
teacher’s name was Henry Watkins: 
he used to carry me home for dinner, 
for we lived near the little log school 
house. A row of wooden pins driven 
into the logs served for hooks for the 
boys’ coats and hats and the girls’ 
sunbonnets, hoods and kiss-me-quicks. 
Our seats were slabs from the saw- 
mill, with limbs of trees driven in for 
legs. Oar writing desks were rough 
boards about a foot and a half wide, 
made fast and sloping a little along 
the sides of the school room. 

Our teacher, who was a_ Baptist, 
read a chapter from the Bible every 
morning, and prayed, with every scho- 
lar—big or little—kneeling down. Oh, 
that our public schools could follow 
that good old-fashioned way now! 
The teacher set our copies for writing 
and made our pens of goose quills. We 
made our own ink out of oak bark. I 
never saw red ink in those days. 

We did not stay there long. Father 
thought best to move about five miles 
to the edge of Jackson’s Grove, to be 
sheltered from the cold, bleak winds 
and storms. Then I had to walk more 
than a mile to school. I remember 
getting badly scared twice when alone 
—once when I saw a big snake lying 
across the path, and once when a 
mother pheasant came running after 
me to protect her brood of young. 

About this time, stoves were com- 
ing into use, and father bought one 
for our home: it was an odd-looking 
concern. One day the teacher 
brought home from Chicago a few 
matches. We thought it very strange 
that fire should come out of a little 
stick when he struck a match on the 
stove pipe. 
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The girls never studied arithmetic 
in the school there, but did study 
grammar: the boys studied arithme- 
tic, but no grammar. I was consid- 
ered very good in Kirkham’s Gram- 
mar. At times Mr. Watkins would let 
the entire school study out loud for 
five minutes; and then what a clatter- 
ing and chattering we would have! 

During the winter time we often 
had spelling schools in the evening: 
sometimes they would choose up and 
spell down several times the same 
evening. We also had singing school, 
which I attended after I became old 
enough; father usually went with us, 
which made it very pleasant. 

My father was uncommonly ingeni- 
ous: he was able to make almost 
everything that we needed to use in 
the pioneer days of Indiana and IIli- 
nois. He would go down by the Oplane 
River, cut down a cedar tree and rive 
out the staves. The wood next to the 
bark was white and the inside was 
red: he made his staves each half red 
and half white, so that it worked up 
very prettily into washtubs, kegs, 
buckets, keelers, and whatever we 
needed, taking young hickory trees 
and splitting them into strips for 
hoops to use on the utensils. Of larger 
hickories he made scrubbing brooms, 
by sawing a ring round the stick, then 
working the upper part down for the 
handle and splitting the other end into 
fine splints. He also used hickory 
splints for chair bottoms. He tanned 
the deer skin and made mittens, whip 
lashes and some gloves. He made 
and mended our shoes and boots, and 
did much of that for the neighbors. 
He did his own blacksmithing, and 
was a pretty good carpenter, too, mak- 
ing all his own axe-handles, etc. He 
made very good, coarse combs and 
back-combs from cow’s horn. 

After I was about ten years old, my 
mother was an invalid most of the 
time till we came to California: so 
Sarah and I had most of the house- 
work to do. We were very early 
taught to work, not only in the house, 
but out of doors, too. When I was 
sixteen years old, mother sent to In- 
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diana for feathers to make me a bed. 

I first became acquainted with Mr. 
Cotton, my first husband, at school, 
and at temperance meetings. He and 
his sister used to sing temperance 
songs, sometimes comic ones, which I 
thought were nice and appropriate. 
But when they lent me their book my 
father said no they were not religious 
songs; so I had to return the book 
right away. 

I do not know how old I was when 
I began the Christian warfare: I was 
too young to remember anything about 
it. My parents always went and took 
all of us children to the social and re- 
vival meetings—class, camp, quar- 
terly, protracted, etc. I was a bash- 
ful, timid Christian, when I was young 
—so bashful that father threatened 
sending me away from home to live 
with a talkative milliner in Joliet. This 
very lady afterwards made my wed- 
ding dress and presented me with a 
beautiful head-dress for my marriage. 

At seventeen and a half years I was 
married: no one seemed to think I was 
too young, nor my husband, Alexander 
Cotton, who was just past nineteen. 
My parents made a large wedding 
for us. I was dressed in white nain- 
sook, trimmed with lace. I wore pink 
and white ribbons and a long bow to 
my waist, the ribbon reaching almost 
to the bottom of the dress, with bows 
at my wrists and neck. My back hair 
was braided and put up around a 
horse-shoe back comb, and in front 
I had three iong curls hung from be- 
hind each ear. 

The wedding was at two o'clock: 
then came the dinner, such a repast as 
the fertile State of Illinois could af- 
ford, for the whole company of about 
seventy-five persons. We did not go 
off for a wedding trip in those days; 
but stayed at home, letting our par- 
ents and friends share in the festivi- 
ties. 

We spent the evening sociably un- 
til near midnight: but about eleven, 
two of the girls went unstairs with me 
to my room, and then I went to bed. 
After the girls had gone down, in 
came my husband: he drew me up 














from the back part of the bed, onto 
his arm, and just then the company 
came thronging at the door to catch a 
glimpse of us in bed. Then they left 
us, and soon were on the way to their 
homes. 

The next day, with some of our 
brothers and sisters, we went to Wil- 
mington by invitation, to have our in- 
fair at the home of a sister of my hus- 
band. 

Father had recently bought a farm 
of eighty acres, with ten acres of 
woodland and a sugar camp. He now 
said: “Children, go onto the place 
and see how much you can make; and 
have all you make.”” We went, and we 
worked, too! Father gave me a good 
young horse and two cows, besides 
hogs, sheep, chickens, and everything 
we had in the house. I fully believe 
there never was a happier couple; and 
oh, how we did work! We made ma- 
ple sugar in the spring, picked wild 
strawberries in abundance, and in 
winter trapped all the prairie chickens 
and quail we wanted. We always 
found time to drive over to our old 
home about once a week, and to raise 
a few beautiful flowers in summer. 

We lived on this place only three 
years before we had enough saved up, 
with another “lift” from my father, 
to buy thirty acres of our own, in the 
edge of what was called Little Grove, 
then, but afterwards called Starr’s 
Grove. There we had a beautiful 
place, with new house and fine creek 
of running water—everything, it 
seemed, to make us happy. 

But this was not to last long. My 
husband began coughing, and rapidly 
grew worse and worse, until he went 
into the dread disease, consumption. 
Then our troubles began: and if we 
had not both learned to leave them 
with the great Burden Bearer, we 
would have been much worse off than 
we were. 

We had two darling little sons, Al- 
bert and Joel; but our dear little 
daughter, Irene, inherited her father’s 


weakness, and died when but four 
months old. 
After strong and unmistakable 
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symptoms, my father was taken with 
the California fever in the year 1849, 
when his brother (my uncle Zumwalt) 
crossed the Great Plains and came to 
California, bringing his wife and 
eleven children with him. 

Well, after that spring it seemed 
that all my father could do was to 
read every item of California news 
he could get and talk about the new 
wonderland—for mother would not be 
persuaded to undertake such a jour- 
ney. 

But father kept reading and talking. 
One day he read that wheat and 
peaches were a sure crop every year: 
that greatly increased his desire to 
come. That desire, which was shared 
by all six wf his sons and daughters, 
never waned nor grew cold. 

At last, early in 1854, the doctors 
told us the only chance there was for 
my husband to live was to come to 
California that year. Of course, I at 
once told my parents I was going to 
venture all and make the start with 
him for California: we began at once 
to make arrangements to come. 

Then my sister Sarah and her hus- 
band, James Shoemaker, decided they 
would come with us. And next, 
father’s fever never having abated, 
mother consented to come, providing 
the old homestead could be kept un- 
encumbered to return to in case we 
should not like California. 

All went to work with a will to get 
ready for the great journey. Father 
began buying oxen and having new 
wagons made, good and strong. Times 
were very lively with us all that win- 
ter, selling home effects and buying 
our outfit. We had to part with all of 
our old and dear keepsakes, memen- 
toes of our childhood, for we could 
take only just what we would need on 
the way. 

My uncle Joseph and family, who 
had gone to California in ’49, and re- 
turned to Illinois, were now ready for 
their second journey. Father’s sister, 
Mrs. Nellie Troxel, and her family, 
with neighbors and friends, made up 
a party that started on with teams and 
live stock about the middle of March, 
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even before the snow and ice had 


gone. But never mind that—they 
were on their way to the great new 
country! 


About the middle of April, the re- 
mainder of our party, having remained 
behind to finish the business affairs, 
started from Joliet by rail, and went 
to the terminus at Peoria. Then we 
took the steamboat down the [Illinois 
River to the Mississippi, and down 
the great river as far as St. Louis. 
From St. Louis we proceeded up the 
Missouri to Kainsville. The Missouri 
River was then very low, and was full 
of mud, sandbars, snags, etc.; so we 
had a hard time at the very outset of 
our journey. The steamboat was 
badly snagged, and it leaked so fast 
that it was necessary to unload every- 
thing and put it onto another boat. I 
had the quinsy and was seriously sick 
with it; and my husband, by taking 
cold, was very low and indeed near to 
death with his disease. 

But as soon as we were again on 
land, all began to feel better. The 
old boat never made another trip 
down the river; they left it at Kains- 
ville to be used as a ferry boat. Here 
we met my father and the members of 
the advance guard. After a few days’ 
preparation, we crossed the Missouri 
and our long, hard camping trip 
across the Great Plains was begun. 

We found all the ox drivers we 
needed, simply for their board along 
the way. There were in our train be- 
sides our immediate family, which in- 
cluded by brothers John, Joseph and 
Daniel, and my sisters, Sarah and Liz- 
zie, and those of uncle Joseph Zumwalt 
and aunt Nellie Troxel, neighbors and 
friends occupying in all twenty-five 
wagons and teams, nearly all of them 
ox teams of five yoke for each wagon. 

When we camped at night we would 
drive our wagons so they would form 
a circle, and by putting the pole, or 
tongue, of each wagon upon the back 
axle-tree of the next, all around the 
circle, we had a pretty good corral. 

But our large company could not 
remain together long; so much stock 
required more grass than could be 
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found in one place near the road, for 
each family had besides the teams 
more or less loose stock, cows, calves, 
etc. 

Some members of the company 
would become impatient and wish to 
hurry along as fast as their teams 
could go: after a few days we would 
usually overtake them and crawl 
along past them, as they would be 
stopped by the roadside to rest their 
cattle. We always went along slowly 
but steadily, stopping half a day each 
week, whenever we possibly could, to 
do our washing. 

We always laid by over Sunday, I 
believe. Once we made a mistake: 
thinking it was Saturday, we were 
washing when some traders came 
along, from whom we learned it was 
Sunday. We quickly put away the 
washing for that day. That was the 
only time we completely lost track of 
the day of the week. 

Our wagons were big and strong, 
and had good, stout bows, covered 
with thick, white drilling: so there was 
a nice room in each wagon, as every- 
thing was clean and fresh and new. 
Two strong iron hooks were fastened 
on the top of each side of our wagon- 
box, and a pole (called a spring-pole) 
laid in these hooks. Boards were laid 
across from pole to pole, thus making 
a spring bed that was very comfort- 
able for my sick husband, after a good 
feather bed and plenty of covering 
were put in place. We had but one 
wagon of our own, with five yoke of 
oxen and two cows. 

Most of the emigrant wagons had 


‘the names of the owners, place where 


they were from and where they were 
bound, marked in large letters on 
the outside of the cover. 

There were stations along the way 
at great intervals: these were called 
trading posts, and they kept supplies 
of provision, ammunition, etc.; but the 
emigrants had to pay dearly for every- 
thing at these stations. The traders 
were glad to buy such dried fruits, 
jellies, jams, pickles, preserves, etc., 
as the emigrants had to spare. 

We called it a good day’s drive if 























we went twenty miles, and a big 
drive if we went twenty-five miles; 
but in the mountains, and where we 
had streams to cross, we worked hard 
many times and went only five miles. 
I think 1 must have walked half of the 
way to California. Many times I did 
not get into the wagon to ride all 
day. Oh, the roads we passed over 
were terrible! 

In some places in the mountains the 
men had to let the wagons down the 
deep pitches with chains: in other 
places it would take ten yoke of oxen, 
or more, to pull a wagon up the steep, 
slippery grades. But parts of our 
road were just beautiful, being level 
as a floor and bordered with carpets 
of green grass intermingled with flow- 
ers of every color. 

We often saw herds of buffalo at a 
distance, but they were wild enough 
to keep out of the way of emigrants. 
At their watering places we saw dead 
ones partly eaten by wolves or other 
wild beasts. We frequently had buf- 
falo meat, as.well as bear, elk, deer, 
antelope, and fish, ducks and other 
wild game. 

We always treated the Indians well 
and with respect, and they never mo- 
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lested us at any time. Day after day 
we heard stories of how the Indians 
had been treated badly by the emi- 
grants, and how they were threaten- 
ing to take the next train that came 
along to get revenge. Some emigrants 
did have trouble that year. We al- 
ways gave them something to eat when 
they asked for it. I believe the 
Golden Rule helped us to get through 
safely. 

As soon as we went into camp, if 
any Indians were in hearing distance, 
they would come to see us. They 
climbed up and looked into our wag- 
ons with great curiosity; yes, and as- 
tonishment, too, when they saw the 
display of guns and ammunition we 
had. We always had these hanging 
rather artistically on the inside of the 
wagon cover, so they would be the 
first thing to attract the visitors’ at- 
tention, and they always looked sober 
at sight of them. 

At night we placed our weapons of 
defense by the sides of cur beds in 
our tents. I claimed the ax for mine, 
and always saw that it was close to 
me; but I never had occasion to use it 
on an Indian. 

Sometimes it was trying to notice 
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how the Indians would act with things 
we gave them. For instance, on one 
occasion a big Indian and a pitiful lit- 
tle fellow begged food, and we gave 
each a plateful. The big fellow soon 
cleaned his plate and then took the 
little one’s plate away from him, bring- 
ing a sorrowful look to the little face. 
When we showed our astonishment, 
he said by way of explanation, plac- 
ing his hand upon his stomach, then 
pointing to his companion: “Me heap 
big: him little belly!” The little boy 
looked sorry, but did not cry—I sur- 
mise he was used to such treatment. 

One night in particular, more than 
any other, we expected to be killed or 
taken as captives. (Imagine for one 
moment what a feeling that is!) The 
Indians formed in line on both sides 
of our camp. It was very dark; but 
when they built fires on both sides, we 
knew they were in line. Then they 
set up their terrible war-whoop, and 
kept it up until late into the night. 
Greatly frightened, we made ready for 
an attack. But fortunately they did 
not molest us at all, except as we suf- 
fered in our minds from our fright. 
That night we kept ample guard, and 
what little sleep we did get we took 
with our hands on our weapons. Early 
the next morning we moved on quietly 
as if nothing had happened. 

We had music in camp many an 
evening. Some of the company hav- 
ing brought their musical instruments, 
such as violins or guitars; and when 
not too tired we would sing hymns of 
praise. The young people had a good 
time and a great deal of fun. They 
were free from care, and could ride 
on horseback or in the wagons all 
they pleased, or could walk along the 
road together. 

We managed to sew enough to keep 
our clothes in order while the oxen 
were poking along where the road was 
level. Some worked at crocheting or 
knitting a little occasionally, just for 
pastime. We had nothing to read but 
our Bibles and a few hymn books. 

I did not notice the cold or heat 
very much on our trip. We had many 
hard, cold rain and hail storms. I 
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think the most severe were encoun- 
tered while we were in the Rocky 
Mountains. Sometimes they would 
sluice us out of our tents; so we were 
compelled to hurry our beds and 
everything up into the wagons. I re- 
member one night especially when I 
worked in the rain till I was drenched 
through and through: my feet squished 
in my shoes. In that condition I did 
not dare to get into bed with my poor, 
sick husband and my little children 
for fear of giving them cold: so I drew 
myself up into the front end of the 
wagon as far as I could, with my feet 
extending outside, and very soon I 
dropped off to sleep and slept soundly, 
being so tired out. Such exposure 
never hurt me in the least—we could 
live in almost any way out of doors, so 
hardened were we by that manner of 
life. And right here I want to recom- 
mend living out of doors for the in- 
valid when the weather will at all 
permit; I believe it to be better than 
medicine. 

For about three weeks I was sick 
with what was called mountain fever. 
We were then traveling along the 
Humboldt River, where we could get 
no good water, although constantly in 
sight of plenty of snow. Oh, how 
good that snow looked to me! Surely, 
IT thought, if any one of the rest of 
our company were burning up with 
fever, as I was, and I was well, I 
would go and get some snow—it 
looked so near! And yet they said it 
must be a hundred miles from us. Dis- 
tance was very deceiving. 

After the fever had had its run, I 
recovered, with God’s care—for little 
care did I have but his, before we 
came to the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

While the young folk were having 
their good times, some of the mothers 
were giving birth to their babes: three 
babies were born in our company that 
summer. My cousin Emily Ibe (later 
Emily West of Dixon) gave birth to 
a son in Utah, forty miles north of 
Great Salt Lake, one evening; and the 
next morning she traveled on until 
noon, when a stop was made, and an- 
other child was born—this time Susan 
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Fort Laramie at the time of the Pony 


Longmire was the mother made happy 
by the advent of little Ellen. The 
third birth occurred after we had sep- 
arated from Uncle Joseph’s family: 
the wife of my cousin Jacob Zumwalt 
gave birth to a daughter while travel- 
ing in the Sierra Nevada. To this 
baby they gave the name Alice Ne- 
vada. In every instance, after the 
birth, we traveled right along the next 
day, mothers and babes with the rest 
of us. 

We had an unusual commotion one 
afternoon and night, near the fork of 
the Sweetwater River. My youngest 
sister, Lizzie, then twelve years old, 
was lost. She had started off in 
search of firewood and completely lost 
her bearings. Finally she found the 
road and walked back on it five miles, 
when she came to a camp of emi- 
grants. Two of them brought her into 
our excited camp about eleven o’clock 
at night. My mother was nearly be- 
side herself when they brought her in 
all safe and sound but very tired. 

Our train went north of Salt Lake 
and passed what was known as Sub- 
let’s Cutoff, where Ogden now is. As 
most of our company wished to go 
through by Salt Lake, we were again 
divided, our own party having but one 
other family besides my father’s— 
Mrs. Neff, a widow, with her three 
sons, Jim, Dan and John, and a daugh- 
ter named Sarah. Jim was married, 
having with him his wife and son. 

He was very sick through Nevada. 
At Carson we thought he would die, 
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but he refused to take our medicine 
(calomel and quinine), saying he 
would die first. Coming so near to 
death’s door, he finally concluded to 
take the medicine, so he got well in 
due time. He was a soft kind of man, 
with little grit or vim in him. 

Day after day we traveled along, 
slowly, very slowly. The roads were 
almost impassable: the days were hot 
and the nights freezing cold. Near 
the summit of the Sierras we came to 
the snow: it was the month of Au- 
gust. 

It was here, in the midst of the great 
mountains, that I met with the greatest 
trial and loss of my life, up to this 
time. It was the loss of my dear 
husband, the father of my two little 
boys. He died August 21st, 1854. He 
was a noble, goed Christian man. Oh, 
the patience he showed all along the 


road! Never recovering sufficient 
strength to get out, he sat there in the 
wagon alone through those long 


months, except for a few weeks along 
the Sweetwater River. How proud he 
was then: and I, too! We thought he 
would get well. But when we came 
into the Sierras, he took fresh cold, 
from which he never recovered. The 
long, lingering disease had run its 
course and ended his short life: his 
brave spirit departed at Twin Lakes, 
a beautiful little valley on this side 
of the summit—so he died in Cali- 
fornia. 

We laid the body away in the best 
manner we possibly could, specially 
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marking the grave so that emigrants 
passing that way for years afterwards 
would take particular notice of it: in 
this way we could hear from it some- 
times. We could not linger there be- 
tween the two majestic pines where 
my husband’s body was tenderly laid 
to rest; there was no grass for the cat- 
tle. We must push on. 

That night we found grass, so de- 
cided to remain for a day or two for 
washing and other needful prepara- 
tions; for we were now almost at our 
journey’s end. 

Only two or three days more and we 
sighted the beautiful valley of the 
Cosumnes. We went on through to 
Sacramento, which had grown up 
around Sutter’s Fort into a thriving 
city. Then we remained out on the 
American River (a branch of the Sac- 
ramento) for two weeks, while my 
father was looking about for a place to 
live. After looking over several dif- 
ferent places, including the vicinity of 
Dixon—which he pronounced worth- 
less for farming—he bought his farm 
on Deer Creek, near Daylor’s Ranch, 
on the Cosumnes. It had a_ good, 
comfortable house, considering the 
early date. 

I remained with my parents, with 
my two little boys: but after a while, 
so many came to ask me to work for 
them, I concluded to hire out to work, 
although I had never worked away 
from home. For my work I never re- 
ceived less than $50 a month, and for 
a part of the time I received $75. Wo- 
men were scarce in California in com- 
parison to men, and it was hard to se- 
cure woman’s help. I would leave the 
children with mother, as she didn’t 
have much work to do in those days. 
My wagon I had sold, a part of the 
money received for it being two fifty- 
dollar California slugs, one of them 
round and the other eight-sided. They 
were no rarety in those days, being 
quite plentiful as currency. 

My first acquaintance with Mr. D. 
R. Hunt was made by riding with him 
for thirty miles on his grain wagon to 
the place where I went to work. a 
large country hotel called the Somer- 
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set House. He was then hauling bar- 
ley to Coloma, and the landlord ar- 
ranged with him to take me up. 

As a matter of course, Mr. Hunt, 
being an old bachelor who had come 
to California four years earlier, would 
come into the parlor a little while on 
his arrival with every load to inquire 
how the young widow was getting 
along, bring some message from 
home, or take some word back to my 
folks. Each time I went to visit at 
home, I went with him on his grain 
or hay wagon. 

I did not remain long at the Somer- 
set House. One of the owners, whose 
wife was with him, sold out to the 
other, whose wife was still in Bos- 
ton; so if I were to remain I would be 
the only woman there and must take 
the place of landlady. Mr. Lindsey 
offered me $75 a month for all winter, 
and said I might keep little Albert and 
Joel with me, as well as do sewing 
and washing besides my wages. But 
no; I would not consent to stay. 

In a little while I began working for 
the Eldorado House on the Placerville 
road, being engaged as cook for the 
house. Of course, teaming from the 
Hunt ranch paid better on the Placer- 
ville road now; so I still had good op- 
portunity of hearing from home often! 

T remained at the Eldorado House 
until May; then Mr. Hunt thought I 
had better not work out any more. So 
I did up a good lot of sewing for my- 
self and children, feeling quite inde- 
pendent about my clothes, as I had 
earned the money to buy them myself. 
Mr. Hunt had a squatter’s right to 
some land on a Spanish grant, only 
half a mile from my father’s house. 
He had built a small house of four 
rooms, but these were not finished 
then. 

So we were married in my father’s 
house, August 5th, 1855. I was dressed 
in white, with embroidered pink flow- 
ers. Thus I began my married life in 
California. It has brought many joys 
and many sorrows. And now my five 
stalwart sons, all native sons of Cali- 
fornia, the fruit of my second mar- 
riage, have grown to manhood’s estate. 























A Klamath Bridge, California. 


The old form of crossing the river. 


A Rediscovered River 


By Edward C. Crossman 


IMES were when it flowed along 
in undisturbed serenity. The 
Klamaths and the Modocs met 
at the dividing line of the 
Shasta River and along the rocky 
bluffs of its junction with the mighty 
Klamath, fought peacefully over the 
fishing privileges. The ways of white 
men had not arrived to persuade them 
that the country belonged to neither 
tribe, but to the usurper. 

Save for the golden grains, the 
river might have continued to flow 
along through its timbered solitudes, 
undisturbed save by the few ranchers 
along its banks, but its sands were 
mixed with the disturbing metal. 

In the early ’50’s came the argo- 
nauts from the Oregon trail, and from 


the diggings along the upper Sacra- 
mento, and the country of the Trinity. 
They found gold in the sands of the 
Klamath. That spelled the finish of 
the Indians, and times of peace along 
the great brown stream. 

At every gravel bar sprang up the 
little settlements of the "49ers. Al- 
ways they were called “Bars,” and the 
old nomenclature clings to the present 
day. There was Hamburg Bar, and 
Oak Bar, and Gottville Bar—all bars 
because only at bars was there an ex- 
cuse for a settlement. Only at bars 
did the precious yellow grains lie in 
quantity sufficient to make digging at- 
tractive to the hurrying argonauts, 
and only in the bars was the yellow 
dust accessible. 

















Gottville, Cala., an old roaring mining camp, of the Bret Harte type, now 
dead and buried. The bears come down from the hillside and steal little 





pigs from the streets. 


Wing dams crept out into the brown 
hurrying current, shouldering the 
waters away from the work of the 
miners. Painstakingly the rocks were 
hoisted out of the bed of the stream, 
and then the precious gravel down to 
the storehouse of the red rock. 

The upper Sierra camps of Bret 
Harte lived along the Klamath. Civi- 
lization lay far away. San Francisco 
lay four hundred miles to the south— 
either by the long, dangerous | trail 
down river to the sea, and then south 
on ship, or else up river to the Oregon 
trail, and then down to Red Bluff, and 
the head of the navigation on the Sac- 
ramento. 

When the Indians got to troubling 
—the symptom was the mutilated body 
of some miner turning up in some 
lonely canyon along the river—then, 
as was the custom of the West in the 
’50’s, the miners laid aside their picks 
and pans and Long Toms, and devoted 
a week or so making good Indians out 





of bad ones. The missionary appli- 
ances were simple, a muzzle-loader 
rifle, and shoot on sight. Two or three 
times soldiers came in via the sea, 
and helped to make the climate of 
the river more healthful for solitary 
miners in the lonely gulches. 
Presently the impatient gold seek- 
ers deemed the bars petered out, and 
moved on. Swiftly the little settle- 
ments fell into decay. Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village was not more pa- 


thetic. Then came the Chinese, sym- 
pathetic, painstaking, knowing the 
value of co-operative labor—and 


driven out of Trinity County to the 
south by the intolerant and envious 
white men. 

They gleaned the leavings of the 
hurrying argonauts, and they took out 
more gold than did the discoverers. 
The abandoned Roaring Camps be- 
came once more peopled, this time 
with pig-tailed heathen instead of the 
red-shirted argonauts. The nasal sing- 






































A hydraulic mine. 


song of the Chinese language pro- 
faned the silence of the hills, undis- 
turbed save for the hearty oaths of the 
Anglo-Saxon miners. Fan-tan took 
the place of faro and monte and poker. 
Men were not killed in the open in 
fair fight—they disappeared over- 
night, if their disappearance became 
advisable to the powers that were, ac- 
cording to the Chinese method of 
thinking. 

Then even the Chinese moved on, 
the river and its bars were no longer 
workable with their crude methods. 
The rough houses fell in or were 
hauled away by the few ranchers who 
seeped into the remote valley. The 
bears came down and snuffed through 
the few streets. 

Kanakas from the Sandwich Islands 
drifted into the narrow gorge of the 
river, and settled down, and raised 
families and enough for them to live 
upon. Only here and there does the 
turbulent river allow room enough for 
a plot of ground that will do for a 


The huge basin back to the bluffs was torn out 
washed away by the white plume of water. 
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home, and acreage enough to support 
the little family. 

Fifty years have shown little change 
in the Klamath Gorge. Still the road 
winds up at Happy Camp. Crude fer- 
ries, current propelled and cable-held 
against the swift push of the stream, 
supplement the few bridges. Rumors 
there are that the strange, spontaneous 
combustion of one or two that have 
gone up in smoke were the result of 
the peeve of some ferryman or other 
who found his living gone with the 
coming of the bridge. 

In the canyons—never canyons but 
always “creeks,” in the vernacular of 
the Klamath, which is the vernacular 
of gold seekers still—the black and 
brown bears roam the summer long. 
Deer tracks across the road provoke 
no notice. One is shown the spot 


where a pair of mountain lions killed 
the small son of a rancher on the river 
as he trudged along the road in the 
twilight, very close to home. 

Here and there modern methods, 
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In the Bret Harte Country. 


sadly handicapped by the rough moun- 
tain road and the distance from the 
rail, attack the problem of making the 
river and the bars give up the gold 
that was forbidden to the crude in- 
struments of the argonaut of the ’50’s. 

At Hamburg bar is a dredge held 
out in the swift current off the bar, a 
current which laughed at the efforts 
of the early gold seekers to block it off 
with crude wing dams. Divers, pro- 
tected by steel caissons, go down to 
the bottom in the fierce, swift, cold 
current, and move the rocks. A suc- 
tion pipe picks up the gravel that lies 
on the bed rock and runs it over the 





screens on the dredge. Every plate 
in the boilers, every timber in the hull, 
was hauled down the long 60 miles of 
rough, rocky mountain road that lies 
’twixt Hamburg and the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

Farther up river, working remorse- 
lessly through a long bar nearly a 
mile long, and thirty feet deep, an- 
other dredge on rollers is solving the 
problem that baffled the angry argo- 
nauts who knew the richness of the 
gravel that lay down on bed rock, and 
who also knew the hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of gravel that lay on that 
same strata of richness. 
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An abandoned sluicing claim on the river. 
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Abandoned cabin of an old gold seeker. 











COMMANDEERED 


Now, a swift, roaring jet of water, 
with the energy of a fall from the 
heights of the surrounding hills, tears 
down the bank of the gravel ahead of 
the dredge, and the chain of buckets 
picks it up and runs it and much water 
over the gold saving screens behind. 
Then when the treasure house of the 
bed rock is reached, the modern gold 
seekers get down on their knees and 
go into every cranny and crevice of the 
living rock and sweep out the golden 
grains with whisk brooms and loving 
care that housewife ne’er exhibited in 
her own sweeping in the corners. 

In the spring of the year, when the 
snows on the heights commence to 
melt, and the mountain streams thun- 
der down the canyons, white plumes 
of water from huge nozzles of Little 
Giants commence to gnaw at the banks 
of red gravel at the mouths of the 
gulches. 

As they begin to crumble beneath 
the tearing of the water, the earth is 
washed down into the long lines of the 
flumes and sluice boxes, and the 
golden grains drop down into the pit- 
falls of the blocks that line the bot- 
toms of the boxes. From the heights 
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run the long flumes, and then the huge 
steel pipes, in which the water surges 
with all the force of its thousand-foot 
fall. 

Then as it roars from the six-inch 
nozzle of the little giant comes the les- 
son of the power of falling water. 
Sweep a sword down through the 
stream with all the swiftness in your 
power—and it will be _ instantly 
wrenched from your grasp and your 
arm broken. Let a man stand within 
the zone of that roaring white plume— 
and he is killed as promptly as if it 
had been acannon. The paltry stream 
of a fire engine will knock men off 
their feet; the drive of the nozzles of 
a fire boat will tear down walls, but 
none of them are’in the class of the 
full blown stream from the little giant, 
six inches at the start, and with the 
fall of ptobably a thousand feet back 
of it. 

Probably no river in these United 
States is so large, so long, and yet so 
little known to the average American 
as this huge Klamath, brown-hued, 
Missouri-sized and conducting itself 
with the rollicksome abandon of a 
mountain brook. 





COMMANDEERED 


Last year he drew the harvest home, 
Along the winding upland lane; 
The children twisted marigolds 
And clover flowers to deck his mane. 
Last year—he drew the harvest home. 


To-day—with puzzled, patient face, 
With ears adroop and weary feet, 

He marches to the sound of drums, 
And draws the gun along the street. 

To-day he draws the guns of war! 


CHARLOTTE MOBERLY. 
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Upper—Newport Bay, Balboa, Southern California, before the storm. 
Middle—The rising waters of the approaching storm. Lower—Geysers of 
spray shot high in the air in efforts to pass the barrier. 








Storm Bound in Balboa 


By Della Phillips 


(Balboa is a Small Town on Newport Bay, About Thirty Miles 


Southeast of Los Angeles, Cal.) 


HE wind had blown all night 

from the southeast—the “rain 

. quarter,” as we say on this part 

of the Pacific Coast. When I 

awoke, the canvas walls of my little 

tent house were still flapping in the 

gale; and the sullen, continuous roar 

of the ocean warned me there was 
something doing outside. 

I hurried into my clothes, a woman’s 
shrill scream from somewhere in the 
vicinity of the pier increasing my ner- 
vuos haste. I was wild to find out 
what the old ocean had been up to 
while I slept, and the cause of that 
scream. 

I was not long in doubt, for as I 
opened the tent door, a great wave 
lifted itself to the top of the seawall 
and broke in a_ thunderous. crash, 
showering a cascade of spray higher 
than the two story bungalow before it. 
Already the water had broken through 
the seawall and was plowing its way in 
rivulets across the sands only a few 
feet from our own back yard. 

The woman who had screamed was 
running back from the pier sobbing, 
hysterically: 

“Our town will be ruined!” she cried 
as she passed me. 

I hurried out on the pier, but re- 
treated in greater haste as a big wave 
broke evenly on either side of me with 
a mighty splash that shook the whole 
structure. As far as I could see, the 
waves had eaten away the sand clear 
of the seawall, and had _ broken 
through in numberless places. 


Standing at the head of the pier 
where the waves were not so threaten- 
ing, I could command a good view of 
the little peninsula on which our town 
is situated, and was amazed at what I 
saw—at the spectacle of the ocean 
when really peeved, and at the work 
it had, in its rage, already accom- 
plished. 

There was a seven foot tide that 
morning—not an unusually high one, 
but formidable when backed by a 
gale. There were waves that took a 
running broad jump, and some that 
pole vaulted, but all broke over the 
sea-wall, spurting up such geysers of 
spray as few of the spectators had 
ever witnessed. The waves. them- 
selves were splashing over the veran- 
das of the houses, and a few leaped 
to the second story balconies. Foaming 
streams of water were cutting out 
channels across the sands, already far 
on their way to meet the rapidly rising 
bay. 

Heavy timbers were every mo- 
ment being ripped from the sea-wall, 
and carried half way across the nar- 
row peninsula before the waves that 
tore them from the pilings had spent 
their force. 

Every house on the ocean front was 
endangered and one ppractically in 
ruins. 

It was now half-past seven, and the 
tide would not reach its crest until 
eight-thirty. Every man and boy that 
could wield a shovel was on the scene 
filling sand bags for the protection 
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of the houses against the still rising 
floods. 

Leaving the pier, I made my way, 
somewhat perilously, along Central 
avenue, the one street the peninsula 
has space for. By this time, the ad- 
venturous streams of water, spurting 
through the sea-wall, had found their 
way across the sands to the bay. In 
numerous places the cement pave- 
ments were crumbling and up-ending 
in irregular blocks as the sands washed 
out from under them. 

As one of the women watchers re- 
marked: “‘When the water’s after you 
from both sides, it’s no joke.” 

Two houses were plainly doomed, 
and from these the furniture was re- 
moved; and attention centered on sav- 
ing the others. Mattresses, sand bags, 
old clothes, anything that might pre- 
vent those swirling tongues of water 
from licking the sands from under the 
houses were thrown down. 

Few people were in their homes—it 
being the winter season, and Balboa 
mostly a summer resort—so the own- 
ers were spared much needless worry 
and alarm. The few of us who live 
here the year around, and who have 
learned to love the peautiful little 
coast resort, felt an uncontrollable 
sinking of the heart as we saw the 
handsome structures ruined, and real- 
ized that many more were in peril. 

A new bungalow, costing thousands 
of dollars, was one of the first to be 
undermined, the water gaining en- 
trance through the sea-wall directly in 
front of the place. 

Here, the sand was eaten out in 
great mouthfuls until the big structure 
went down by the head in the hole 
made by the sea. A china cabinet, not 
yet removed to a place of safety, skid- 
ded merrily down the sharply inclined 
floor, and put to sea through the open- 
ing in the wall. 

In spite of the destruction, one was 
compelled to take notice of a sort 
of grim humor that characterized this 
display of the elements. I could not 
help feeling that the ocean was, after 
all, merely at play. The waves, pour- 
ing eagerly through the breaches in 
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the wall, ripped boards from the 
houses and carried them outside, only 
to bring them gleefully back for use 
in battering off more boards. Thick 
timbers from the sea-wall were tossed 
high in the air by the waves and later 
thrown across the breaches in the 
sidewalks, as if to repair the damage 
done by the streams of water. 

The sea appeared to be bent on 
changing the topography of the whole 
place. It pushed a small bungalow to 
one side, and ate out the lot on which 
it stood. 

A little cottage was lifted by the 
waves and deposited on the farther 
side of the bungalow. Some small 
buildings were merely moved across 
the street, and the tiny houses of the 
Japanese servant, in the rear of one 
of the handsome bay houses, was left 
leaning its head against one corner 
of the large structure, looking “as if 
it was trying to butt it over,” as one 
man remarked. 

Two tent houses, standing side by 
side in the rear of a large house on 
the bay front, separated as if by com- 
mon consent, and slipped gently into 
the bay, one on each side of the house. 
They rejoined one another at a pier 
farther down the peninsula. 

A garage, on which the only pair of 
bantam chicks in Balboa was perched 
for safety, was lifted by the waves, 
turned around, and deposited in the 
same place; but the entrance is now 
on the side instead of the street, as be- 
fore. 

The human element of humor was 
also present. In a portable house, 
surrounded by water, and with two feet 
of it inside, a graphophone played 
“Home, Sweet Home,” while the 
house’s owner exulted over the fact 
that the sand of his dearest enemy 
was washing over his own lot. “If I 
only had a surf board,” he remarked 
as he watched the leaping, big waves, 
“I could ride the waves clear across 
the bay to the bluffs beyond.” 

Our town marshal, a big, soft- 
hearted fellow, always busy doing 
nothing much in particular, and who 
takes himself and his duties more seri- 














STORM BOUND IN BALBOA 


ously than any one else has ever done, 
was on hand. The look of “You can 
depend on me” that he carried down 
the line was worth going far to see. 
On every man, woman and child he 
passed was bestowed a look of, “T’ll 
save you, never fear,” whether they 
were in danger or not. 

Therefore, when our windly and be- 
nevolent marshal suddenly went down 
to his waistline in a patch of quick- 
sand, freshly deposited by tne waves, 
all Balboa gasped in dismay. For, 
how could we withstand the encroach- 
ments of an angry ocean if our doughty 
marshal was not on hand to drag it 
back by the tail? However, the 
brave man scrambled out onto firm 
ground, and will no doubt live to tell 
his grandchildren of his narrow es- 
cape from death on this memorable 
occasion. 

By this time, Balboa Island, a small 
oval in the midst of Newport Bay, was 
under water, and people were going 
about all over it in boats. There was 
now sufficient water on the lower half 
of the peninsula to permit a freight 
boat to work its way to the endan- 
gered houses and remove the furni- 
ture. 

Up to this time, we spectators had 
been so engrossed by the scenes be- 
fore us that we had failed to notice 
how wide the stream of water, cutting 
off our retreat, had become. The water 
had been flowing across in the low 
places only, as we passed down; but 
now, rivulet had joined rivulet, until 
a broad, shallow river obstructed our 
return. 

“I must save those women,” our 
faithful marshal called, heroically 


abandoning the prosaic work of filling 
the sand bags to run to our rescue. 
The water was neither deep nor 
but the good marshal 
“We 


dangerous, 
sounded the order for retreat. 
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must take no risks,” he declared, roll- 
ing up his trousers and wading out 
before us. 

With much splattering and laughter, 
and some real danger where the heavy 
timbers were piling up—we made our 
way to higher ground. 

Here shivering in our wet shoes 
and damp clothing, yet unwilling to 
lose anything of the wonderful spec- 
tacle, we waited until the turning of 
the tide. 

By and by, the waves began to fall 
back, little by little, as the tide re- 
ceded. They towered and crashed 
till near noon; but their terrible impact 
gradually abated—to our infinite re- 
lief—without wrecking other than the 
two houses. 

When it was all over every one vis- 
ited the lower peninsula to see how 
much of it remained after the waters 
receded. It appeared to be all there, 
but as our witty friend remarked: 
“Real estate has been moving lively,” 
and he was on the lookout for one of 
his own lots which he believed had 
sat down on the front lawn of a neigh- 
bor. 

The sand dunes had been leveled 
until the peninsula was one smooth 
hard floor, and the playful ocean had 
built up an entire new lot in front 
of one of the handsome bay houses. 

“T wanted to be on the bay front,” 
remarked the owner, in disgust, “and 
now I have an inside lot.” 

But the most impressive work of the 
storm was to uncover an old, old hulk 
of a boat which, according to tradi- 
tion, had sunk many years before. 
The heavy ribs stuck gauntly up from 
the sands so close in to the beach that 
it offered positive proof of the fact 
that it had not been a century ago 
since our little peninsula either ex- 
isted not at all, or was much farther 
under water than at present. 
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A Woman the West Has Given 


By M. N. Bunker 


“You never can tell what your thoughts 
will do, 
In bringing you hate or love; 
For thoughts are things, and their 
airy wings 
Are swifter than carrier doves. 
They follow the law of the universe— 
Each thing must create its kind; 
And they speed o’er the track to bring 
you back 
Whatever 
mind.” 


IGHTY pines—thousands and 
M thousands of them stretching 

for mile upon mile away from 

the banks of the Willamette, 
filling the air with their fragrance and 
the song of their waving branches on 
a clear, spring day, or surging and 
tearing in a wintry storm—these, and 
a busy, bustling, hustling saw mill 
where men fed huge logs into the great 
iron jaws to be turned out as lumber 
for the whole world—that’s a unique 
place for a girl to spend her baby- 
hood, and grow into young woman- 
hood, maybe, but whether it is or 
not, that is just the kind of a place 
that Elizabeth Towne, one of the 
West’s greatest offerings to Twenti- 
eth Century advancement, spent the 
majority of the years which Time has 
tolled for her. Her name _ wasn’t 
Towne then; instead, it was just plain 
Jones, and her father’s father was a 
pioneer who settled in the Oregon 
country in 1852, after a long, tedious 
prairie schooner journey from New 
York: The new land must have 
pleased the foot-sore pilgrims, too, for 
eleven years later, in 1863, when 
young Jim Halsey Jones yearned for a 
companion, he made the long journey 
back to New York State, where, join- 


went out from your 





ing fates with a daughter of the East, 
he again turned his face westward, 
and by way of Panama answered the 
call of the land of the setting sun. Two 
years later, a baby girl came into the 
new home. They called her Eliza- 
beth. Later three other children came 
into that same home—two more girls 
and a boy; then the mother died, leav- 
ing nine-year old Elizabeth and the 
other three to a life that Mrs. Towne, 
looking back at, tells most graphically 
to those who question her. This is 
the story as she tells it, frankly, inter- 
estingly and with a distinct flavor of 
her own wonderful personality: 

“From thence we ‘growed,’ like 
Topsy, with a succession of more or 
less (mostly less) capable house- 
keepers to look after our material 
needs. Many times there were inter- 
ims when the house was not kept at 
all. We went to school, ‘bummed 
around,’ and ate crackers, cheese, 
baker’s bread and pickles at the kit- 
chen table, with ‘Pa.’ We liked that 
way of keeping house best. When 
we wanted anything to eat, we skipped 
over to the grocery and had it ‘charged 
to Pa.’ And Pa always came home 
from his lumber yard or mill with a 
load of fruit or cookies bought on the 
way. When we wanted something new 
to wear we went to the store and had 
it ‘charged.’ ” 

That is the kind of a “bringing up” 
Elizabeth Towne had in among the 
trees of the lumber country. It may 
look like a bad condition, but it was 
not—at least, not all bad. Elizabeth 
will tell you that to-day, and she is 
lots wiser than in those days, and 
knows enough to see faulty places as 
well as perfect ones; but she will 
tell you that those “hit-and-miss” 

















housekeeping days had their good as 
well as their bad, and more than that 
—she will tell you that there is good 
in everything if you will only find it, 
and that if you will not find it, that 
the good is still there. This isn’t any 
senseless assertion—it isn’t a “fool’s 
philosophy, either, and more than all, 
it is not a scheme for fame of financial 
advancement. Mrs. Towne isn’t wor- 
rying about such things—it is even 
impossible to imagine such things of 
her when you know her well, for her 
every effort is so wholesomely free 
from fakism and her greeting is so 
genial that you must actually absorb 
some of her wholesomeness. The Good 
Gray Poet—Walt Whitman—must 
have had some such great soul in mind 
when he wrote: 


“T celebrate myself and sing myself, 

And what I assume you shall assume, 

For every atom belonging to me as 
good belongs to you.” 


But this is Elizabeth as she is now 
—not as she was when she was fif- 
teen. It was when she had reached 
that age that she married, as she ex- 
presses it, “another kid,” but the other 
“kid” was a little older—eighteen or 
nineteen; however, that doesn’t mat- 
ter, for neither of them knew anything 
about making a home, or for that mat- 
ter living and getting along comfort- 
ably together. And the more they 
tried to do these things, the worse off 
they became, until—but that is get- 
ting ahead of the story. 

Fortunately after they were mar- 
tied these two youngsters did not have 
to commence housekeeping at once; 
instead, his parent’s—Elizabeth’s 
father-in-law and mother-in-law took 
them in and kept them for two years 
and until little Catherine was born. 
Then Elizabeth and her husband, Holt 
Struble, went to live in a house that 
her father gave to them. And they 
tried the game of keeping house, but 
always it was a losing game—a game 
they did not understand; a game they 
each tried to master, but one that 
made them farther and farther apart 
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because they failed to try together. 
After awhile there was a baby boy, 
and then the young mother had a 
worse time of it than ever. They were 
in debt; and if they were helped out 
of debt one day they were just as bad 
off the next, as they would have been 
if there had been no help. 

Then one day Elizabeth woke up 
to the fact that she was mentally in 
a rut; she was having difficulties be- 
cause she was thinking difficulties in- 
stead of thinking and expecting and 
believing in good things to come. This 
awakening was the start; it was the 
beginning of the career that has made 
that same Elizabeth, but still a differ- 
ent Elizabeth, too, one of America’s 
greatest of great women—one that a 
great Eastern magazine has said has 
almost, if not the greatest, influence 
through her written messages of any 
woman of this age. Those messages! 
They are the vibrating power, the pur- 
ity, the wonderfulness of the West, 
and because they are, they prove Eliz- 
abeth’s philosophy, that there is good 
in everything—even our worst years of 
struggling doubt. 

Elizabeth and her boy husband 
parted good friends; they had come to 
the parting of the ways in very truth, 
and so each took their own course, but 
the separation was without a trace of 
bitterness. They, in their inmost souls 
felt that the new way was the better 
way, and so they accepted it fully, 
freely. 

And the new way has been the bet- 
ter way, for since that day out on the 
Pacific Slope among the pines, Eliza- 
beth has given new hope, new cour- 
age and new faith to thousands. And 
more than all she has helped them to 
realize that to help themselves is bet- 
ter than to be helped—that they can if 
they will. 

She has demonstrated her philoso- 
phy, too. She began in a new enter- 
prise—one in which she had neither 
training nor knowledge—the publica- 
tion of a magazine, and she has suc- 
ceeded. She has succeeded, not be- 
cause of financial influence back of 
the printed page, but because she be- 
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lieved that her work was good and 
that she would succeed. And she has. 
In 1900 she moved East and joined 
hands with William E. Towne, who is 
also a publisher. But they do busi- 
ness on an individual basis—Eliza- 
beth runs her own business and Wil- 
liam runs his, and they are good com- 
rades, good partners, if you will, and 
so prove the justice and right of equal- 
ity of mankind—and of womankind, 
too. 

To-day Mrs. Towne’s magazine, 
“The Nautilus,” has a circulation cov- 
ering the entire North American con- 
tinent, and extending into every land 
where English is written and read; 
she goes here and there on lecture 
tours; she was sent as a delegate to 
the first Progressive Convention—and 
she does everything that she does do 
at all in a big way; in a way that des- 
pises the mean or narrow, and holds 
to the pure and strong and broad— 
the Western way. 

On the title page of “The Nautilus” 
Elizabeth runs a verse of Holmes’, 
“The Chambered Nautilus”: 
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“Build thee more stately mansions, oh, 
my soul; 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Let each new temple nobler than the 
last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome 
more vast, 
Till thou at length are free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea.” 


Which is prophetic of the future, for 
day by day this great woman from the 
Oregon country, who breathes, and 
writes and believes the Spirit of Pro- 
gress does indeed gain greater breadth 
of thought and action. But “The 
Chambered Nautilus” is only _pro- 
phetic; it is Walt Whitman’s: 

“IT am an acme of things accom- 
plished, and I am encloser of things 
to be.” 

This is really a true picture of en- 
ergetic, capable, Elizabeth Towne of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts—the greatest 
woman “New Thought” editor of the 
century, and one of the West’s great- 
est offerings to mankind. 





RESURGAM 


(A Shakespearean Sonnet in Commemoration of the three 


hundredth anniversary of the great Poet's death.) 


I will arise. 


My face I will uplift 


Even as the gold-hued shining April flowers 
Uplift edenic faces to the rift 
Of clouds that pour down gentle freshening showers! 
I will to-day exult in soul even as a bird 
That threnodies in wonder over its nest; 
I will exalt me in the mystic Word 
Spoken by stream and tree; and I will rest 
In the white sunshine of this rapturous day. 
No more shall I be overlade with sorrow; 
No more be weighted as with heavy clay: 
For now I know there is a happy morrow; 
Yea, now the Light shall! lift me from this gloom, 
And Joy shall blow—a lily in full bloom! 
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By M. C. 


NE of the most ancient laws in 
() existence with us is that known 
as General Average. The cus- 
tom known under this title is 
one which had for its primary purpose 
the distribution of some loss to a mari- 
time venture suffered by a sacrifice of 
a part made deliberately in order to 
save the remainder. It would be mani- 
festly unfair that either the shipowner 
or any owner of cargo should suffer 
individually by the sacrifice of his 
property in order that the property of 
others might be saved. Hence the 
custom of ascertaining the amount of 
the sacrifice and charging each party 
who is interested in the maritime ven- 
ture with a percentage of the loss, so 
thet no one would suffer a greater per- 
centage of damage than any of the 
others. 

The law comes to us from the Ro- 
mans, the most direct authority being 
the “Digest of Justinian,” issued 
somewhere about 530 years B. C., in 
which he quotes Paulus. Other writ- 
ers of the day also refer to the custom, 
and, from the best evidence obtain- 
able, it appears that the custom prob- 
ably commenced somewhere between 
700 and 1,000 years before the Christ- 
ian era, being contemporaneous with 
the rise in maritime commerce of the 
Rhodians. However, it is not alto- 
gether improbable that its beginning 
was even further back when Sidon 
and Tyre were at the zenith of their 
maritime prosperity. 

Nowadays, the custom is associated 
directly with marine insurance, but as 
a matter of fact, it has nothing to do 
with marine insurance, except that a 
loss or a charge to an assured of this 
nature is nearly always paid by the 
marine underwriter. Marine  insur- 
ance, according to the most careful re- 
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search, cannot be traced back beyond 
the laws of Oleron, 1194, or the laws 
of Wisby, compiled about the close of 
the 13th century, or the much more re- 
cent Hanseatic laws, published at Lu- 
beck about the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, although from other slight refer- 
ences, there might have been insurance 
about 1000 A. D., but it is perfectly 
safe to say that General Average was 
fully developed and in constant use by 
the greatest maritime powers nearly 
2,000 years before we find the slight- 
est trace of marine insurance. 

Marine insurance has been devel- 
oped since its beginning eight or nine 
hundred years ago, until now the ship- 
owner or the merchant has an oppor- 
tunity of protecting himself against 
almost every known loss or peril to 
which his property may be subjected. 
Even climatic effects upon various 
kinds of cargoe are often covered. Po- 
litical consequences, like seizure or de- 
tention by foreign powers at war with 
each other are fully covered. The 
length of a ship’s passage, that is to 
say, a loss caused by an extraordinar- 
ily long passage, is often insured by 
the underwriters. Imposition of tar- 
iffs by various governments, and some- 
times the fall of the market, are in- 
sured. Almost every known peril of 
the sea or land can be _ provided 
against by the payment of an ade- 
quate premium. There are so many 
contingencies which may or may not 
threaten a shipment by sea, that an 
assured is often perfectly willing to 
run his own risk with respect to some 
of them, and this of itself produces a 
great divergence in the kinds of poli- 
cies commonly issued. 

In fire insurance, or perhaps in life 
insurance, as well as in many other 
kinds, there exist what are known as 
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standard torm policies, but we can 
hardly say that this is true with re- 
gard to marine insurance. Every un- 
derwriter doing a general business, not 
only has occasion to issue dozens of 
kinds of policies, but he has occasion 
to consider daily new features or lim- 
its of risks which are being put before 
him, and a successful marine under- 
writer must be equipped with knowl- 
edge on a great variety of subjects, 
and is called upon to exercise and 
pass judgment upon new hazards con- 
stantly, and upon the correctness of 
the judgment depends the result at the 
end of the year for his insurance com- 
pany. 

The subject of General Average to 
which attention was first called, is one 
that has attracted the attention of a 
great many people who are not affect- 
ed by it, because of its curious fea- 
tures and the great obscurity in its 
beginning. 

It is particularly intricate, and even 
to the average owner of cargo whose 
interest is affected by it, and further 
the average underwriter who protects 
the assured against losses by general 
average, does not begin to understand 
fully the various intricacies, nor the 
correctness of the result obtained by 
professionals known as average ad- 
justers. 

It may be worth while to note that 
only a few countries have statutes 
bearing on the subject. Most coun- 
tries depend upon the precedent and 
custom. The customs followed by the 
average adjusters are very different as 
between one nation and another, and 
as the great volume of business done 
at sea is on voyages that begin in one 
country and end in a foreign country, 
one can readily see how constant bick- 
erings continue with regard to the pro- 
priety of certain decisions of the ad- 
justers. It is a general rule, how- 
ever, that the laws in use at the port 
of destination of a maritime venture, 
control, although in certain cases, 
when the voyage is interrupted, or 
where a vessel goes to two foreign 
ports, thereby possibly involving the 
laws of three countries, each foreign 
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to the other, great complications arise. 
Another custom is that the owner of 
the ship has the sole and undisputed 


right to appoint the adjuster. This 
right has grown out of the original 
custom where it was the shipowner’s 
duty to adjust the loss and apportion 
the same himself without any fee or 
charges. It would seem as_ though 
now when cargoes usually run much 
more in value and oftentimes several 
times the value of the ship, that cargo 
owners should have something to say 
with respect to the party who is to 
adjust the loss, but not so. Neither 
the cargo owner nor the insurance 
companies carrying the hull risk, as a 
tule, have a word to say with respect 
to naming the adjuster, except what 
moral pressure they can put on the 
shipowner when he is about to make 
his appointment. This situation in 
America has brought about the prac- 
tice of large shipowners giving their 
insurance business to place to certain 
brokers, which brokers also, when oc- 
casion requires, adjust the losses, the 
agreement being, when the insurance 
order is given to the broker, that this 
broker is also to have the adjustment 
of any losses which may occur on the 
ships during the twelve months which 
they are insured. It is generally rec- 
ognized by our laws that the insurance 
broker placing insurance for an owner 
of the ship is the agent for the ship- 
owner, although his pay, in the way of 
commissions, comes from the insur- 
ance company. It is fully agreed by 
all that the policies and clauses which 
he constructs for the protection of the 
shipowner are all drawn with a view of 
getting everything that he possibly can 
for the benefit of his employer. If 
then, later, a loss occurs, and the ad- 
justment, according to the above agree- 
ment with the shipowner falls into his 
hands, is it not very plainly to be seen 
that his neutrality as between ship- 
owner and cargo owner can be easily 
questioned? The broker knows very 
well that unless in the settlement of 
a General Average, he puts in all ex- 
penses, claims, etc., that his employer 
wants put in, or for which there is 




















the slightest color of right on behalf 
of the shipowner, that he is not likely 
to receive a renewal of his orders for 
the placing of the insurance for the 
next year. It may be admitted at 
once that the majority of adjusters 
who are doing both an insurance, brok- 
erage and an adjustment business as 
above, are men of great ability, and 
generally men of integrity, but it 
would not be human to suppose that 
they would err against the ship-owner, 
whereas with the cargo owner, they 
care but little for his criticism. He 
has nothing to say with regard to their 
appointment, and he has no influence 
with regard to giving him the business 
for another year, so that it is quite 
possible for an adjuster to do what he 
thinks to be the correct thing, and yet 
to be, in a measure, an advocate for 
the shipowner. 

It is largely because of this situa- 
tion that a great many people who pay 
general average losses and sacrifices, 
and the very large amount of expenses 
incident to it, have for many years 
sought a way to do away with the cus- 
tom. A recent writer of considerable 
authority has made the statement: 
“General Average is a time honored 
principle, and as has been well said, is 
based upon natural justice. If, as it is 
claimed, abuses have crept in its appli- 
cation, let us correct these abuses, but 
to abolish the principal that is based 
upon natural law and justice, the an- 
swer must be no.” Needless to say, 
this authority was an average adjuster, 
and there are some average adjusting 
firms in the United States that get a 
larger return annually than the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and when 
such inducements are held out to peo- 
ple, and when the evil cannot be abol- 
ished without abolishing a large part 
of the inducement, one does not have 
to think long to reach tne conclusion 
that you must abolish both to remedy 
the evils, 

One of the most important subjects 
before the United States to-day is the 
desired increase of our maritime af- 
fairs. How can the maritime affairs 
of the country. be increased when they 
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are hampered by a great number of 


drawbacks like these. Our material 
makers and our ship builders operate 
under a protective tariff that is too 
high. Our shipowners are not al- 
lowed to buy ships abroad. Our labor 
unions do not permit competition in 
labor. Our oversea laws do not per- 
mit us to hire our seamen where we 
can get the best service for the least 
money, and again, I say in customs 
like General Average, too much op- 
portunity is allowed for outrageous 
charges. As a matter of fact, after a 
General Average loss occurs, the ad- 
juster, the shipowner, the printer, the 
surveyor and some others who fatten 
because of these disasters, usually get 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent of 
the total amount before it is finally set- 
tled. The cargo owner, the ship owner, 
or the underwriters usually have a lot 
of their money tied up, sometimes in 
the hands of the shipowner, but more 
often in the hands of an adjuster for a 
great number of years, thereby taking 
large amounts of capital out of cur- 
rent circulation, and curtailing the 
business of the merchant or the under- 
writer who would profit were his capi- 
tal available for constant use. 

There has recently been published a 
pamphlet with a plan to abolish Gen- 
eral Average altogether. The plan is 
a very simple one, which need not nec- 
essarily be repeated here, any more 
than to say that the necessity of an 
adjustment along the lines of Gen- 
eral Average is done away with en- 
tirely through the simple arrangement 
of having the ship, her freight, dis- 
bursements, cargo, advances, duties, 
etc., all insured under a single policy, 
each underwriter accepting the same 
percentage of each particular interest, 
thereby making it immaterial to him 
on which particular part a loss shall 
have occurred, thus offering a way to 
facilitate commerce, to settle losses 
within a few weeks instead of years, 
relieve all parties of the necessity of 
tying up money, or fretting over in- 
tricate problems, based on the laws of 
antiquity and doing away with the ad- 
justers altogether. 








Conditions of Acceptable, Effective 


Prayer 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 


Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“If ye abide in Me, and My words 
abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you.”— 
John 15:7. 


VERY remarkable promise is 
A this text. It is limited to cer- 

tain people under certain con- 

ditions. It does not say that 
anybody may ask what he will. The 
class that may so ask are those who 
abide in Christ. Before any one can 
abide in Christ, he must come into 
Christ. No one can be said to abide in 
Him who has not come into Him as a 
member of His body, the Church. 
More and more the Lord’s people are 
learning that a solemn transaction 
takes place when one becomes a mem- 
ber of Christ. To say, “I have com- 
panied with Christian people for sev- 
eral years, and I go to church every 
Sunday,” would not constitute one’s 
being in Christ, nor would simply say- 
ing, “I joined this or that donomina- 
tion when a child,” or at any later age. 
None of these steps would necessarily 
bring one into Christ. 

When we look over into Europe and 
see present conditions there, we have 
an illustration of what it is to be 
merely a church member. We see that 
in centuries past people got a wrong 
idea into their minds—that the Church 
was to convert the world, so as to keep 
all mankind from going to eternal tor- 
ment. This error was first held by the 
Roman Catholic Church, and was 


largely retained by the Protestants, 
who later came out from the Catholic 





Church, and to whom much of her er- 
ror adhered. It is very difficult to get 
entirely out of error all at once. 

Let us consider the facts. St. Au- 
gustine, one of the Church Fathers, 
was the one who especially advanced 
the theory that whoever died without 
having been baptized in water would 
go to eternal torment. His ideas were 
generally accepted, and as a result 
infant baptism was practised. The 
Bishops had gotten the thought that 
they had the right to make doctrines 
and creeds for the Church. Another 
wrong idea that had crept into the 
Church was the doctrine that whoever 
died outside of membership in the 
church organization would go to end- 
less torture; but that church members 
would at death go to Purgatory for a 
longer or shorter time for purgation 
—a condition far better than that of a 
Hell of endless woe. As surely as 
any one was baptized into the Church 
and buried in consecrated ground, so 
surely would he escape Hell and be 
safe in Purgatory. 


Wrong Conceptions are Injurious. 


This being the general thought, 
strenuous efforts were made by all 
church members to get all of their 
families and friends into the Church; 
for they did not care to have their 
loved ones go to eternal torment. Un- 
der the influence of this great error 
nearly everybody was drawn into the 
church organization, just as we see it 
over in Europe to-day. 

















CONDITIONS OF ACCEPTABLE, EFFECTIVE PRAYER 


All wish to be right. Nobody de- 
sires to be wrong. But in the increas- 
ing light of our day we perceive that 
our forefathers had become sadly 
confused respecting the true teachings 
of the Bible. However, we do not 
blame them; for the Scriptures place 
the responsibility for the confusion 
upon the Devil, who introduced “‘doc- 
trines of demons” during the Dark 
Ages.—2 Corinthians 4:4; 1 Timothy 
4:1; Matthew 13:37-41. 

We all see what these warring na- 
tions that are supposed to be 95 per 
cent Christian are doing. Each side 
is jealous of the other. And yet 
both sides claim to be almost all 
Christian. The Italians, however, 
claim to be 100 per cent Christian. 
Everybody in Italy is a Christian. But 
judging from the conduct of some of 
the Italians whom we see here in 
America, who would know that they 
are all Christians! 

This wrong conception, this telling 
people that they are Christians when 
they are not Christians, this telling 
them that they are in the Church of 
Christ, when they are not, surely leads 
to hypocrisy. The churches that have 
promulgated these wrong theories do 
not like to tell the people the truth, 
that they are not in the Church of 
Christ, that no one can get into the 
true Church except in the way that 
our Lord Jesus Himself directed. In- 
deed, they are all confused. We re- 
member that the Apostle Paul says, 
“If any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His.” (Romans 
8:9.) Our Lord Jesus declares, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 
(Matthew 7:20.) Look at the fruits 
in Great Britain, in Germany, in 
France, in Italy, in Austria! Do we 
see the fruits of the Spirit of Christ 
there? 


Christ's Spirit Versus Satan’s Spirit. 


What are the fruits of the Spirit of 
Christ? Hear St. Paul: “The fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, self- 
control.” (Galatians 5:22, 23.) Hear 
also St. Peter: “Giving all diligence, 
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add to your faith fortitude, and to for- 
titude knowledge, and to knowledge 
self-control, and to self-control pa- 
tience, and to patience godliness, and 
to godliness brotherly-kindness, and 
to brotherly kindness love.” (2 Peter 
1:5-8.) We see very little of these 
fruits in Europe to-day—only in a few 
of God’s true saints. 

The Apostle Paul also tells us the 
characteristics of the opposite spirit. 
He says, “The works of the flesh are 


manifest, which are these: ... ha- 
tred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, envy, murder,” etc. He did not 


add bomb-throwing, asphyxiation by 
poisonous gases and other modern de- 
vices for killing and mangling our fel- 
low-men; but all this is included with 
murder and other devilishness. (Ga- 
latians 5:19-21.) No savages ever 
fought more viciously than do these 
people who are deceived into thinking 
that they are Christians. They are 
not Christians at all. If ever we have 
had that idea, the sooner we get it 
out of our heads the better. 


The Body of Christ a Company. 


Our text presupposes that those ad- 
dressed have come into Christ. The 
appropriate question is, How may 
we be sure that we have come into 
Christ? One might have much knowl- 
edge of Present Truth and yet not be 
a member of the Body of Christ. This 
Body of Christ is composed of saints, 
those who are really following Jesus 
in the narrow way. It is a company, 
a body, in the same sense that Con- 
gress is a body. There are many mem- 
bers in the Body of Congress, all of 
whom are under a head. So with the 
Church. The Body of Christ, the 
Church, is composed of many mem- 
bers, over whom God has appointed a 
Head. 

The head of the Church is our 
Lord Jesus Christ. (Ephesians 1:22, 
23.) He came first; and since then 
His members have been gradually 
united to Him throughout this Age. 
The Body of Christ is now almost 
completed. The MHeavenly Father 
has done the calling and the electing 
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of this class. But each individual who 
is called must make his own calling 
and election sure. The word Christ 
means Anointed. Long before the 
foundation of the world God had pur- 
posed The Christ—Jesus the Head and 
the Church the Body. The Apostle 
tells us that even our Lord Jesus took 
not this honor unto himself, but that 
He was called of God.—Hebrews 
5 :4-6. 

King David was called of God to 
an earthly kingship. He was a type of 
Christ. There was also an earthly 
priest, Aaron, anointed of God. He was 
a type of Christ as a sacrificing priest. 
God has anointed Christ to a still 
higher Kingship and a_ still higher 
priesthood. In His glorified and ex- 
alied condition He is “a Priest after 
the Order of Melchizedek.” This Mel- 
chizedek was a grand character who 
lived in Abraham’s day. He was king 
and priest at the same time. Long, 
long ago, God appointed Jesus to be 
the Head of the Priesthood that was 
typified by Melchizedek—a priest up- 
on His Throne.—Psalm 110:4; He- 
brews 7:11-17. 

When Jesus presented Himself in 
consecration to God at Jordan, and 
was there begotten of the Holy Spirit, 
it was for Him to make His calling and 
election sure to the Headship of that 
Priesthood. He said, “I delight to 
do Thy will, O my God!” He gave 
His life to the doing of the Father’s 
will. He finished his course grandly, 
faithfully. The Apostle, after telling 
us of our Lord’s faithfulness even un- 
to the death of the cross, says, 
“Wherefore, God hath highly exalted 
Him, and given Him a name that is 
above every name.” (Philippians 
2:8-11.) Our Lord is now the great 
Prophet, Priest and King after the 
Order of Melchizedek. 


Rigid Conditions of Membership. 


According to the Master’s own state- 
ment, it is necessary that He be found 
faithful; otherwise He would have 
forfeited His life. Moreover, He was 
to be the Head of the Church, which 
is the Body of Christ. Of the Christ 
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Body, the Apostle says that God, who 
foreknew Jesus, foreknew the Church 
also. He who foreknew Jesus as His 
Anointed, foreknew that there would 
be a body of a limited number of mem- 
bers anointed in Him. That number 
is given in Revelation as 144,000. This 
we believe to be a literal number 

Each one of this class has been 
drawn of the Father through the 
Truth. God has called them in the 
sense that He has sent forth His mes- 
sage speaking peace through Jesus 
Christ. If we have heard this mes- 
sage and have responded to it, this 
constitutes our call. Nobody has been 
forced. As that message of Truth has 
come, some have been greatly at- 
tracted, others have been slightly at- 
tracted, and others have not been at- 
tracted at all. For 1900 years God 
has been passing the Magnet of Truth 
up and down the earth, to find that par- 
ticular class which has been drawn 
and held by the Truth. Just as soon 
as that work is completed, another 
work will be inaugurated. 

The Lord permits the storms of life 
to blow upon this class which now re- 
sponds to God’s message. If these ex- 
periences blow any individual of this 
class off from the magnet, he is not 
of the kind for whom God is looking. 
He is looking for those who will stick 
to the truth Despite any pressure that 
may be brought against them. He 
permits trials and difficulties for the 
developing and proving of those who 
have responded to the call. These 
testings will blow off all who do not 
love the Lord and His service above 
all things else. He purposes to sepa- 
rate those who are of this true charac- 
ter from all others. He seeks those 
who are loyal of heart, and only those. 

God Himself is the one who has the 
attraction. It is not that we first 
loved Him, but that He first loved us. 
(1 John 4:19.) It is the love of God, 
the love of Christ, that binds us to 
this magnet. God’s wonderful wis- 
dom, love, mercy and power have in- 
deed been a magnet to our souls. The 
more we know Him, the more we are 
attracted to Him. There is something 














CONDITIONS OF ACCEPTABLE, EFFECTIVE PRAYER 


about the divine character that is so 
wonderful that nothing else can com- 
pare with it. We are glad to leave all 
things else for His sake. 


New Creatures in Christ. 


We hear God’s message, speaking 
peace through Christ, telling us that 
we may have forgiveness of sins, tell- 
ing us that God is now selecting a 
special class of people from the world 
for the purpose of blessing all the 
families of the earth. This is the mes- 
sage that reaches our hearts. Then 
we take the Apostle’s advice, and pre- 
sent our body a living sacrifice, our 
reasonable service. (Romans 12:1.) 
No one has come into the family of 
God who has not done this. No one 
has become a member of the Church 
of Christ until he has taken this step. 

Our Lord Jesus thus presented Him- 


self to God. He said, “I came not to. 


do mine own will, but the will of Him 
that sent me.” In one respect, how- 
ever, there was a difference in His 
case. He was holy, perfect; there- 
fore He needed no advocate with the 
Father. But the members of His body 
need the imputation of His merit to 
cover the blemishes which they have 
by nature. His merit is like a cov- 
ering robe. So we have an advocate 
with the Father, and it is His advo- 
cacy which makes us acceptable to 
God. Thus we become united to Christ 
as joint sacrificers with Himself. 

As we are received, God gives us 
the begetting of the Holy Spirit. This 
constitutes us New Creatures. Just as 
an earthly begetting starts an earthly 
beifg, so this spirit begetting starts us 
as spirit beings. Thenceforth, al- 
though the flesh is of the human nature 
—a child of Adam—the new creature 
is the germ of a spirit being, begotten 
in the fleshly body. This new nature 
is to grow and develop until finally it 
is brought to the birth, in the First 
Resurrection. 


God’s Will Their Delight. 
It is not that our flesh is different or 
that our brains are different from what 
they were before; but that with this 
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new mind and this new will our pur- 
poses and our aspirations are en- 
tirely different. We are to be mem- 
bers of the body of Christ, and are 
to follow the will of our Head in every 
particular. And so during all the days 
of our life thenceforth, we should be 
thinking, ‘What is the Lord’s will con- 
cerning me?” 

Those who become New Creatures 
in Christ are no longer to follow their 
own wills. Whether they eat or drink, 
or whatsoever they do, they are to do 
all to the glory of God. The New 
Creature is to be guided by the will 
of the Lord and not by his own incli- 
nations. But he is not to remain a 
babe. A babe cannot understand at 
first what its parents are saying to it; 
but a healthy babe will grow and learn 
very quickly. If you watch a babe, 
you will observe that it looks at its 
parents to see whether it may or may 
not do a certain thing. So the child 
of God should always be looking to 
see what our Father wishes him to do. 
Thus we become dear children, as the 
Apostle says; children whom God es- 
pecially loves. 

Now, then, we have before our 
minds the class of whom our Lord 
speaks in our text. Those who abide 
in Him are those who have been be- 
gotten of the Spirit, and who are walk- 
ing in the narrow way. These consti- 
tute the Church of the living God, Je- 
sus being their Head, their Forerun- 
ner and their redeemer. 


Conditions of Abiding in Christ. 


“If ye abide in Me, and My words 
abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will 
and it shall be done unto you,” is the 
Master’s promise to His faithful fol- 
lowers. We abide in Him by continu- 
ing as we began. The Apostle says, 
“I beseech you, brethren, by the mer- 
cies of God, that ye present your bod- 
ies a living sacrifice.” This applies 
to us not only when we began our 
Christian course, but every day until 
the end. We have suggested that every 
morning we make a fresh presentation 
of ourselves to the Lord, not as mak- 
ing a new sacrifice, but as confirming 
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the one already made, saying in effect, 
“My little offering is still here; and I 
am hoping that it may be used of Thee 
to-day in some manner, that I may 
have some opportunity of laying down 
my life for the brethren and for the 
truth, that I may glorify Thee.” 

This is the way to abide in Him— 
by keeping our contract. Daily we 
are to grow in knowledge, that we may 
continually have better opportunity to 
make something out of the day. Each 
day, perhaps, there are fresh privi- 
leges of sacrifice. 

If we would have the master’s words 
abiding in us, we must study the 
Bible. This is the only way to know 
what God has said to us. The Lord 
calls the Bible a Storehouse. The 
Master represents Himself as the great 
chef and servant of God’s household, 
who “brings forth things new and 
old.” God provides for His own more 
and more information on what relates 
to His purposes, the fulfillment of pro- 
phecies, etc. As time goes by, we are 
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getting a better understanding of the 
Bible, since the day when we said 
from the heart, “Thy will, not mine, 
be done.” 

Dear reader, let us first make sure 
that we are in Christ. Then let us 
abide in Him; let us never even think 
of getting out of relationship to Him. 
Study the Word, to know what He 
has promised and what He has not 
promised. Use all the privileges which 
God has granted to His saints. Who- 
ever faithfully does this may ask what 
he will, and rest assured that he will 
receive it. But those who are thus 
abiding in Him will ask chiefly for 
spiritual blessings. They will ask 
continually for the Holy Spirit; for 
the Word declares that the Father is 
pleased to have His children ask for 
this gift. (Luke 11:13.) This holy 
influence will enable us to develop the 
fruits of the Holy Spirit—meekness, 
gentleness, patience, brotherly kind- 
ness, love. Thus let us daily grow in 
His love and grace. 





AT THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL TEMPLE 


(Hodgenville, Kentucky.) 


We raise this marble temple here 
To shelter logs that saw his birth, 
And build with lasting stone for fear 
This hut sink back to common earth. 
In words that tremble with our love 
We speak what praise our hearts have power, 
And pray that He who rules above 
May bless the motive of this hour. 


But yet we know that God on High 
Has reared a temple nobler far 
Than this we offer to the sky 
In puny rock and beam and spar. 





“ape RS 


Our structure is but crumbling stone; 
But God’s is built of Deathless Fame; 
And long when Time has ruined our own, 
Fame’s Temple will enshrine this name. 


Cari Ho.uipay. 

















In the Realm of Bookland 


“Railroad Valuation and Rates,” by 
Mark Wymond. 


This illuminating book on transpor- 
tation is intended primarily as a trea- 
tise on the principles of rates and their 
relation to valuation and rate regula- 
tions. No discussion in regard to the 
proper basis for rate-making can last 
very long without reference to capi- 
talization and valuation. The discus- 
sion on capitalization finally turns on 
the abuses practiced in the construc- 
tion and promotion of railroads. For 
reasons such as this, the author delves 
into a historical statement regarding 
these matters, in so far as they have 
a bearing on the main subject. The 
author sets forth his views from a 
thirty years experience in connection 
with the promotion, construction, re- 
construction, operation and valuation 
of railroads, as an engineer in the ser- 
vice of railroad corporations, of bank- 
ing institutions, financing or investi- 
gating their operation, organization or 
physical property. In addition, he has 
investigated specifically the rate struc- 
ture of certain important traffic terri- 
tories and published traffic maps. In 
other words he is an expert of some au- 
thority. The book is divided into two 
broad divisions, of historical fact and 
a discussion of principles of rates. 
The first four chapters, historical, pro- 
motion, construction, reconstruction 
and capitalization, are descriptive and 
historical. The others on valuation 
and rates are devoted to various 
phases of that subject. 

Bound in buckram. Price $1.50. Pub- 
lished by Wymond & Clark, McNally 
Building, Chicago. 





“Lincoln,” by Anna Marie Neis. 


This is a tribute in verse to the 
Great Emancipator by a sympathetic 
votary. In the lines she has endeav- 
ored to express the great and uplifting 


work he did for this country and the 
human race. The book is illustrated 
with photographs of Lincoln, his home, 
the Lincoln memorial, the monument 
and other historical mementos. 
Published by Anna Marie Neis. 





“That Was a Dream Worth Building,” 
The Spirit of San Francisco’s Great 
Fair Portrayed in Pictures and words 
by Louis J. Stellmann. 


The author is noted throughout 
California for the beautiful and sym- 
pathetic photographs he produces. In 
this little book he has eclipsed all his 
former camera successes. With her 
skillful brush, Mrs. Edith Kinney Stell- 
mann has colored these photographs 
with a poetic glamor so exquisitely 
portrayed that they appear as repro- 
ductions of a veritable dream land. 
Nothing better in this line has been 
done in the scores of attempts to ex- 
press the wonderful pictures of light, 
color and form that were expressed by 
the Exposition. 

Price $1. Published by H. S. 
Crocker Company, San Francisco, Cal. 





“The Acorn Planter,” by Jack London, 
author of “The Call of the Wild,” 
etc. 


In the form of a musical forest play, 
the author deals with the peace of 
nations. Here he has a theme which 
employs to the full his sense of the 
dramatic and which is made particu- 
larly significant through its use of old 
Indian myths and legends. The story 
is interesting in itself and is rendered 
doubly so because it embodies its dis- 
tinguished author’s ideas on war and 
its effect on the human race. 

The story of the play may be seen 
from the following passages quoted 
from the argument at the front of the 
book: “In the morning of the world, 
while his tribe makes its camp for the 
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night in a grove, Red Cloud, the first 
man of men, and the first man of the 
Nishinam, save in war, sings of the 
duty of life, which duty is to make 
life more abundant. The Shaman, or 
medicine man, sings of foreboding 
and prophecy. The War Chief, who 
commands in war, sings that war is 
the only way to life. This Red Cloud 
denies, affirming that the way of life 
is the way of the acorn planter, and 
that whoso slays one man slays the 
planter of many acorns. Red Cloud 
wins the Shaman and the people to his 
contention.” And on this line the ac- 
tion develops to the apotheosis which 
ends in the celebration of the death 
of war and the triumph of the corn 
planters. 

Price, 75 cents net. Published by 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 





“Over the Front in an Aeroplane,” by 
Ralph Pulitzer. 


To neutrals, the great disappoint- 
ment of the war has been the severe 
curb put upon the press correspond- 
ents. They have been treated like 
guests of the nation at a time when 
a guest was the last thing these war- 
ring nations would want to have 
around. Few indeed are those who 
have been fortunate enough to get a 
peep into the thick of the business, but 
to Mr. Ralph Pulitzer, during a recent 
visit to France and Belgium, was 
shown consideration of a most unusual 
kind. Unique among his adventures 
was a trip in an army aeroplane from 
Paris to the fighting lines. No other 
civilian has been allowed to ascend in 
a French army aeroplane. The au- 
thor’s truly dizzying experience on this 
occasion makes an enthralling chap- 
ter. Even more thrilling are the chap- 
ters describing his visits to the outer- 
most trenches both in France and in 
Belgium. Here one meets the real zip 
of bullets and the burst of shells; one 
can peer with the author across the 
incredibly narrow space that sepa- 
rates the trenches of the conflicting 
armies and scan the enemy at close 
range. A visit to the ruined cathedral 
of Rheims affords Mr. Pulitzer an op- 


portunity to describe in detail the ex- 
tent to which this beautiful edifice has 
been damaged. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





“The Heir of Duncarron,” by Amy Mc- 
Laren, author of “Bawbee Jock,” 
“Through Other Eyes,” etc. 

Those who have been charmed by 
Amy McLaren’s “Bawbee Jock” will 
turn with avidity to her new story, 
“The Heir of Duncarron,” which will 
make its appearance under the Put- 
nam imprint early in March. In it the 
author gives the fresh Scotch setting, 
the homely dialect, the air of romance, 
the tradition-steeped atmosphere fa- 
miliar to readers of her earlier book. 
It is a story full of charm, this tale of 
the return to her estate of the exiled 
heir of Duncarron—exiled not through 
choice or fault of her own, but as the 
companion of her spendthrift father of 
unhappy memory. The story of her at- 
tachment to her debt-encumbered an- 
cestral home, of the shy dawning of 
love for the man who occupies it, and 
of the battle with pride that stands as 
an obstacle to that love, is told against 
a background rich in romantic asso- 
ciation. The story is a story of the 
present, though recalling the majesty 
of the past, and is enlivened by many 
bright and telling descriptions of char- 
acters and situations. 

Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 





“The Art of Living Long,” by Luigi 

Cornaro. 

“Wherein is demonstrated by the 
author’s own example the method of 
preserving health to extreme old age,” 
reads the subtitle of this quaint trea- 
tise, here translated from the Italian 
of the Venice edition of 1612. Cornaro 
was a nobleman of Venice, and an in- 
valid up to his fortieth year, but after 
experimenting for more than forty 
years with methods described in his 
book, he thought it due his fellowmen 
to give them, at the age of four score, 
the result of his experiences. The in- 
terest in the subject is as keen to-day 
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WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent 
Book Form 











7 Areused by many of America’s 
largest card users because of the 
skill and care exercised in engrav- 
ing a Wiggins plate. This clientele real- 
izes that there is far more to the card ques- 
tion than merely buying so many at so much. 
Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one 
, by one and observe their clean-cut edges and the 

protection afforded by their being encased in con- 
venient book form style. 


Engravers The John B. Wiggins Company 
Plate Makers Established 1857 
72-74 East Adams Street, Chicago 
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IS HE CRAZY? 


The owner of a large plantation in Mississippi, where 
the fine figs grow, is giving away a few five-acre tracts. 
The only condition is that figs be planted. The owner 
wants enough figs raised to supply a co-operative can- 
ning factory. You can secure five acres and an interest 
in the canning factory by writing the Eubank Farms 
Company, 1094 Keystone, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will 
plant and care for your trees for $6.00 per month. 
When your trees are ia bearing, your profit should be 
$1,000 per year. Some think this man is crazy for 
giving away such valuable land, but there may be 
method in his madness. 


























As You 
Should 
Appear 


Il 


free from facial blemishes and with 
a clear, soft, pearly-white appearance 
that willbe envy of your friends. 


Gouraud’s " 


Oriental Cream 


does this for you instantly. Its effect is 
so subtile that its use cannot be detected. 
Non-greasy - 68 years in use. 

| Send 10c. for trial size 

\ FERD. T. HOPKINS & SON 

( 37 Great Jones Street New Youk City 
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Scientific Dry Farming 


Are you a dry farmer? Are you interested in the develop- 
ment of a dry farm? Are you thinking of securing a home- 
stead or of buying land in the semi-arid West? In any case you 
should look before you leap. You should learn the principles 
that are necessary to success in the new agriculture of the west. 
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Learn the Campbell System 


Learn the Campbell System of Soil Culture and you will not 
fail. Subscribe for Campbell’s Scientific Farmer, the only au- 
thority published on the subject of scientific soil tillage, then 
take a course in the Campbell Correspondence School of Soil 
Culture, and you need not worry about crop failure. Send four 
cents for a catalog and a sample copy of the Scientific Farmer. 


Scientific Soil Culture Co. 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 
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as it was in 1558, when this treatise 
was first brought into print at Padua. 

Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 


“Impressions of the Art at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. By Chris- 
tian Brinton, author of ‘Modern Art- 
ists,” etc. 


This is the first authoritative art rec- 
ord of the Pacific Coast Expositions. 
Dr. Brinton was a member of the In- 
ternational Jury, and his book is a 
critical survey of modern European 
and American art. The volume is 
profusely illustrated with five plates, 
in full color, and eighty-two half- 
tones. 

Published by John Lane, New York. 


“Plays of the Natural and the Super- 
natural. By Theodore Dreiser, au- 
thor of “The Genius,” “The Titan,” 
Etc. 


Mr. Deiser in this book of one-act 
plays opens up an entirely new field 


of dramatic possibilities. In the “‘nat- 
ural” plays he has written the first 
truly realistic dramas to come out of 
America; in the “supernatural” plays 
he introduces a deep and novel ele- 


ment into dramatic effort. They are 
based on the foundation of philoso- 
phy, and they contain what may be 
called, for lack of a more specific term, 
the fourth dimension. 

Published by John Lane, New York. 


A new novel by George Agnew 
Chamberlain, author of “Through 
Stained Glass” and “Home,” is an- 
nounced for early publication by The 
Century Company. It is called “John 
Bogardus,” and is said to be the story 
of a young man who, eager to recover 
the youth of which he has been robbed 
by a devoted but over-ambitious 
father, breaks away from conventional 
society, takes to the road, and meets 
with all manner of amatory and philo- 
sophical adventures in Europe, South 
Africa, South America and his own 
country. 


“Antwerp to Gallipoli.” “A Year of 
War on Many Fronts and Behind 
Them,” by Arthur Ruhl, war corre- 
spondent. 

Mr. Ruhl was in Belgium in front 
of the first advance, in Paris when 
the Germans threatened it most nearly, 
in Antwerp through the whole bom- 
bardment, in Bordeaux while it was 
the temporary seat of the French Gov- 
ernment, in Berlin when the war was 
a few months advanced, in the German 
prison camps with the English prison- 
ers at La Bassee, in Constantinople, 
Gallipoli, Ivangorob, Brest Litovsk 
and Bulgaria. 

Published by Scribner’s, New York. 


“Cam Clarke,” by John H. Walsh. 


A story with a live boy for hero. 
The book is filled with the heartiness 
of the West, exuberant spirits, and a 
swift movement of plot. Cam Clarke 
grows up in the Palouse Country, sur- 
rounded by boys as alive as he, good 
and bad by turns. His boon compan- 
ion, “Mart Campin,” is a boy who has 
hardly been equaled since the days of 
Tom Sawyer, or the whimsical humor- 
ous personalities in William Allen 
White’s “Court of Boyville.” The 
other characters of the book are no 
less real and appealing. 

Frontispiece in colors. Price $1.35. 
Published by The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 


The Century Company announces 
the recent publication of the following 
books: ‘Where the Path Breaks,” a 


‘novel by Captain Charles de Cres- _ 


pigny, beginning on a battlefield in 
France, and ending in a vine-clad cot- 
tage in California; “A Cathedral 
Singer,” by James Lane Allen, a story 
of New York City, backgrounded by 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine; 
“From Pillar to Post,” by John Ken- 
drick Bangs, recounting the author’s 
humorous adventures during ten years 
as a lyceum lecturer; and “The Im- 
perial Impulse,” by Samuel P. Orth, 
character sketches of the five chief cul- 
tures that are fighting—France, Rus- 
sia, England, Belgium and Germany. 
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